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FOREWORD 


No account of Christianity can be complete which does not 
take into consideration the arguments and activities of its oppo¬ 
nents. Accordingly, the record of the history of the Primitive 
Church gains in vividness as one is able to visualize the contro¬ 
versy which arose when the followers of Jesus undertook to im¬ 
pose their beliefs upon a half-suspicious world. In that contro¬ 
versy, Porphyry of Tyre—chief interpreter of Plotinus, encyclo¬ 
pedic philosopher in his own right, and religious thinker—played 
an important part. Through his extensive knowledge and his 
prodigious industry he was able to produce what Dr. Harnack has 
called the testament of Hellenism with regard to Christianity. 

This study of Porphyry endeavors to throw light upon the 
philosopher’s religious development, his place among those who 
attacked the Church, his attitude toward Christianity, and the or¬ 
der of his work. In this undertaking I have received support, 
encouragement and criticism from many whose names I cannot 
here mention; they are not forgotten. I express particular thanks 
to Professors R. L. Calhoun, E. R. Goodenough, and R. H. Bain- 
ton, all of Yale University, for their guidance in the stages through 
which such a study must pass. I regret that I cannot now present 
the fragments of Porphyry’s attack in an English version; they 
are more deserving of a place in a collection either of all of his 
religious treatises or of all of the ancient attacks upon Christian¬ 
ity. 

To the list of Porphyry’s writings a new edition must be added 
of the Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics : I. During, Porphy- 
rios Kommentar znr Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios. Goteborgs 
Hogskolas Arsskrift xxxviii (Goteborg i. e. Gothenburg. 1932). 


PORPHYRY’S WORK AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


The treatise which Porphyry of Tyre wrote against Chris¬ 
tianity in the second half of the Third Century appears to have 
been one of the most important documents in the history of the 
Early Church. At its longest probably equal to a volume of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, it was a compendium of the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by Jews and Greeks in opposition to the spread of the Gos¬ 
pel, and in that capacity it went beyond all other works of its kind 
in antiquity, if not of all time, for bulk, abundance of learning, 
thoroughness of treatment, and general effectiveness. It made 
use of the anti-Christian literature which had preceded it, and the 
mass and variety of its charges—personal, political, literary, his¬ 
torical, philosophical and theological—made it a repository from 
which later disputants were to derive their materials. Aside from 
its completeness, the work possessed importance from the times in 
which it was written. The Church had become powerful enough 
for its opponents to perceive the danger which it threatened to 
the older civilization and to the Empire. Statesmen, generals, 
philosophers, and religious leaders, all were joining forces to pre¬ 
serve the ancient order. The persecutions, renewed by the Em¬ 
peror Decius at the middle of the Century, and taken up after him 
by other emperors, were to allow the Church no lasting peace 
until the days of Constantine. This literary production was to 
direct attention particularly to the beliefs of the Christians, neces¬ 
sitating heroic activity on the part of the apologists for the new 
religion. 

There was much in the writer himself to attract attention to 
the work. He was one of the best informed men in antiquity, well 
versed in the traditions which were being set at nought by the on¬ 
rush of the Christian mission. With all his versatility, he devoted 
much interest to religion, striving to preserve the most vital ele¬ 
ments in the beliefs of the Greeks, and placing greatest emphasis 
upon the salvation of the soul. In addition, it is evident that 
through his whole life he was acquainted with the Christians and 
their books, so that he could criticize them with some authority. 
Combining wide learning with strong religious zeal, he brought 

into existence a formidable attack. 

4 : 


THE WORK IN ANTIQUITY AND IN MODERN TIMES 

Porphyry’s “Fifteen Books Against the Christians” were 
written in Sicily, at approximately 270 A. D., and immediately a 
spirited controversy was under way. 1 At the end of the Century, 
Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, and moving spirit in the persecu¬ 
tions under Diocletian, added to these activities a short treatise, 
his “Truth-Lover”, in two books, largely abstracted from the 
longer work which had so shortly preceded it. 2 From the Christian 
side, the Bishop Methodius (of Patara, Olympus, or Tyre), issued 
a brief reply to Porphyry, described by Jerome as consisting of ten 
thousand lines, followed by Eusebius of Caesarea in twenty-five 
books “Against Porphyry” and an answer to Hierocles which is 
still preserved. The Emperor Julian renewed the debate for the 
non-Christian world by three books (Jerome says seven), “Against 
the Galileans”, and then the younger Apollinarius of Laodicea 
entered the lists, with a treatise in reply to Julian and thirty books 
against Porphyry. 3 It is probable that the replies of Eusebius and 
Apollinarius followed the order of their opponent, setting down 
his arguments and refuting them in their turn, in the manner of 
Origen with Celsus and Cyril of Alexandria with Julian. His at¬ 
tacks on Daniel’s Prophecy, appearing in his Twelfth Book, were 
taken up by Eusebius in his Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
Books, and by Apollinarius in one long Book, the Twenty-Sixth. 
The parts of Methodius’ apology which survive are concerned 
with the defence of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Still later came the ecclesiastical historian Philostorgius with 
a reply, and two apologies (probably later than 410, for their com¬ 
pilers are not listed with Jerome’s “Famous Men”), Latinus Dre- 
panius Pacatus, the biographer of Paulinus of Nola, being the 
author of one, while the other, the “Apocriticus” of Macarius 
Magnes, was recovered in part in the last century, and is made up 


1 Suidas, Lexicon, art. “Porphyrius”, gives the title, Kara Xpicmavcov and the 
number of books, 15. Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. VI. 19- “Porphyry, opposing us in 
Sicily, composing writings against us.” 

2 Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, 16, on Hierocles as persecutor; his 
work against the Church is described in Div. Inst. V. 2-3, and in Eusebius, 
Adv. Hieroclem (published with Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
edited by F. C. Conybeare, Loeb Classics, 1912). 

3 Jerome, Ep. 70, Ad Magnum, speaks of the length of the replies. The fragments 
of Methodius are given by Bonwetsch (vol. 26 of die Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei J ahrhunderten, 1917) pp. 501-507 (ANF. VI. 382, 
399-400) ; of Eusebius and Apollinarius in Jerome, In Danielem comm., Prooem., 
and on Dan. 9:24, 12:7,13 (Migne, PL. 25), and Fragment 8 of Harnack’s 
collection. 
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of a running debate between a Christian and a “philosopher”. 4 It 
is still an open question whether this “philosopher” is Hierocles, 
but it is generally agreed that the thunder of the work has been 
stolen from Porphyry. Lesser works related to the controversy 
were Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, which still remains, Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia’s on Ecclesiastes, 5 and the treatise of Diodorus 
of Tarsus on animals and sacrifices. Other parts were taken by 
Eusebius in his “Preparation for the Gospel” and “Demonstration 
of the Gospel,” by Cyril of Alexandria in his attack on Julian, “On 
the Pure Religion of the Christians”, by Augustine in the “City of 
God”, and also by Theodoret, “On the Healing of the Maladies 
of the Greeks”. In all of these apologies Porphyry looms up as 
the one great foe of Christianity. According to a late tradition, 
there were thirty writers who answered him, and among the num¬ 
ber were several Spaniards. 6 Alongside the controversies went 
attempts to destroy the great work with fire, the first by the Em¬ 
peror Constantine before the Council of Nicaea had been held, the 
later and more decisive action by the Emperors Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian III., on February 16, 448. 7 The suppression of 
the treatise was succeeded by the disappearance of the leading 
works against it, so that for centuries the arguments were forgot¬ 
ten, although the name of the author remained as a synonym for 
blasphemous impiety; “a new Porphyry” was one of the titles 
bestowed by Pope Leo X. upon Martin Luther. 

Attention to the treatise in modern times came through Lucas 
Holstenius, editor of several of Porphyry’s works, who in 1630 
made a collection of its fragments, to which Nathaniel Lardner, 
a century later, could make few additions. A new interest in the 
author was excited in 1816, when Angelo Mai published the “Let¬ 
ter to Marcella”, a document which, in the resemblance of its ideas 
to those of the New Testament, suggested to many commentators 
the partial conversion of its author to the Christian position. 8 


4 Philostorgius, Eccl. Hist. X. 10; Pacatus in Harnack’s art. in the Sitzungs- 
berichte (1921). 

5 Theodore’s work is listed by Ebed-Jesu (J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino-Vaticana, Rome, 1725, III. p. 32). 

6 Chronicles of (Pseudo) Flavius Lucius Dexter, attributed to a writer of c. 400, 
appearing in 1620 (Diet. Chr. Biog. art. “Dexter”) on the year 310: “Triginta 
circiter scriptores catholici contra blasphemias Porphyrii scripserunt, et in his 
nonnulli Hispani” (so Holstenius). 

7 Socrates, Eccl. Hist. I. 9, gives the letter of Constantine which speaks of the 
destruction of the work; the order of Theodosius— Corpus Juris Civilis Codex 
Justiniani, I. I. 3. 

8 Marcella was the wife of Porphyry’s old age, in the opinion of Aristocritus, 
fifth century, a Jewess (K. Buresch, Klaros. Leipzig, 1889, p. 124), and of some 
moderns, including Mai, and Kleffner (p. 27), a Christian. An English version 
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With assistance from a passage from one of his earliest works, 
“On the Philosophy Derived from Oracles”, a section in which 
praise was given to Jesus for his piety and blame to his disciples 
for honoring him as a god, a case was built up for Porphyry as a 
liberal religious thinker, intent upon purging Christianity of its 
irrational elements. This picture was elaborated by Wagenmann, 
Georgiades, Kleffner, and to a less extent by Geffcken (“Zwei 
griechen Apologeten”, 1907, 304ff.) ; its most extreme characteri¬ 
zation was perhaps that of Harnack, in 1902.° 

‘ Even at this time of day Porphyry remains unanswered. 
Really he is unanswerable, unless one is prepared first of all to 
agree with him and proceed accordingly to reduce Christianity to 
its quintessence. ... He did not reject the Bible in toto as a 
volume of lies. On the contrary, he valued a great deal of it as 
both true and divine. Nor did he identify the Christ of the Gos¬ 
pels with the historical Christ. For the latter he entertained a 
deep regard, which rose to the pitch of a religion. But with the 
relentless power of criticism he showed that if certain traits in the 
Gospels are held to be historical, they could not possibly be 
genuine, and that they blurred and distorted the figure of Christ. 1 ” 

From this extreme position Harnack himself withdrew, in 
1911, in two distinct publications, and Crafer took much the same 
stand, that Porphyry’s opinion of Christ had changed since he had 
written about the Oracles, and that for purposes of argument he 
might assume any position that would throw discredit upon any 
part of the Christian movement. Most of the material in the 
“Apocriticus” was found to be of such a nature that it was impos¬ 
sible to determine whether the accusations were directed against 
Jesus himself or only against the Gospels for their misrepresenta¬ 
tion of him. But Geffcken, as late as 1920, continued to argue for 
the probability that Porphyry’s attitude in both works, the one on 


of the Letter was made by Alice Zimmern (London, 1896). See also: 

Ullmann, C. “Parallelen aus den Schriften des Porphyrius zu neutestament- 
lichen Stellen, als Beweis von dem merkwiirdigen Einfluss des Christenthums 
auf einen Gegner desselben” Theologische Studien mid Kritiken (Hamburg, 
1832), pp. 376-394. 

Bouillet, M. N. “Porphyre. Son role dans Tecole neoplatonicienne; sa morale; 
sa lettre a Marcella” Revue critique et bibliographique (Paris, 1864). 

Kellner, H. “Der Neuplatoniker Porphyrius und sein Verhaltniss zum Christen- 
thum” Tubingen Theologische Quartalschrift (1865), pp. 65-102. 

Georgiades follows Ullmann closely; Kleffner seems to agree. 

Harnack, “Greek and Christian Piety at the End of the Third Century” Hibbert 
Journal, X. (1911), pp. 65-82. 

Ferrar, W. J. “A Philosopher to His Wife” Church Quarterly Review , XCIV. 
(April, 1922), pp. 85-97. 

Moffatt. “Letters to Women on the Christian Faith. A Philosopher to a Lady: 
On Religion” i Expository Times, XLI. (Feb., 1931), pp. 215-217. 

9 Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity (1908), I, 505-506. 
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the Oracles and the one against the Church, was much the same, 
and that in any case he recognized a distinction between Jesus and 
his followers. Moffatt, the latest writer on the subject, goes along 
with Harnack, yet he finds in the “Letter to Marcella” evidence 
that Porphyry could be at other times more favorable to parts of 
the Christian message. As Geffcken suggests, a definite conclusion 
is impossible, but one can find some basis for a decision in the con¬ 
sideration of his various works on religion and of all the passages 
on Judaism and Christianity. 

The discovery of the “Apocriticus” of Macarius Magnes, 10 
in 1867, and its publication nine years later, more than doubled the 
amount of materials available for study. Almost from the begin¬ 
ning its indebtedness to Porphyry was acknowledged, disagree¬ 
ments arising only over the manner of derivation, the number of 


10 Long before the rediscovery of the Apocriticus, Magnus Crusius had suggested 
its derivation from Porphyry, in his Disputatio inauguralis historico-theologica 
(1737), and his Theologumena Macarii (1745), (Migne, PG. X. 1343). Other 
references: % , . 

Blondel, C., and Foucart. Maxagiou Mayv^Tog ’AjtoxQixixog tj Movoyevrig. (Paris 
1876). 

Duchesne, L. De Macario Magnete et scriptis eius (Paris, 1877). 

Wagenmann, In Jalirbiichcr fiir deutsche Theol. German version of the argu¬ 
ments of the “philosopher”. . 

Neumann, C. I. (Latin for K. J.). Juliani imperatoris librorum contra Chris - 
tianos quae supersunt (Leipzig, 1880). 

Loesche, Georg. “Plaben die spateren neuplatonischen Platoniker gegen das 
Christentum das Werk des Celsus beniitzt?” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, XXVII (1883). 

Schalkhausser, Georg. “Zu den Schriften des Makarios Magnes’ Texte und 
Untersuchungcn, XXXI. Part 4 (1907). 

Hauschildt, H. De Porphyrio philosopho Macarii Magnetis Apologetae chris- 
tiani in libris Apokritikon Auctore (Bonn, 1907), 67 pp. 

Crafer, “Macarius Magnes, a Neglected Apologist” Journal of Theological 
Studies, VIII (1907), pp. 401-423, 546-571. 

The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes (1919). 

Geffcken, Zwei griechen Apologeten, p. 302, note 1. 

Review of Harnack’s 1916 work, in Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1916), pp. 
1639ff. 

Der Ausgang des griechisch-romischen Heidcntums, p. 268. 

Harnack, in Texte und Untersue hung en (1911). The “philosopher” in German 
and Greek. 

Duchesne contended for Plierocles, Wagenmann for Porphyry, as imme¬ 
diate source; Wagenmann argued Hierocles relied more on Celsus, for his title 
(Philalethes from Alethes Logos), and conclusion, the indictment of the Apos¬ 
tles as “fallaciae seminatores”, and his tone of opposition (so also T. Keim, 
Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 259). Neumann showed that the “philosopher” could 
not be Julian. Geffcken wished to trace the work to Iamblichus, On the Gods, 
which yet went back to Porphyry (1916), but this assignment back to Iamblichus 
he abandoned (1920). Opposing Crafer, Harnack insisted on his “unknown” 
plagiarist, emphasizing Hierocles’ dependence also upon Celsus, and pointing 
out details in the Hierocles of Lactantius not discoverable in the Apocriticus — 
the parallel drawn between Jesus and Apollonius of Tyana, the extra-biblical 
matter attributing to Jesus the leadership of a band of 900 robbers (the 
Apocriticus does not go outside the Gospels), and the dedication of Hierocles’ 
work “To the Christians” ( Porphyrius gegen die Christen, p. 21). 
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stages involved in the transmission, and the identification of the 
“philosopher” with Hierocles. Harnack’s assignment of the attack 
to an “unknown” contemporary of Hierocles, who like him must 
have published two books of arguments plundered from Porphyry, 
is not altogether improbable; for it seems that the great work had 
many imitators, Lactantius naming along with Hierocles another, 
contemporary with them both in Bithynia, holding pretensions to 
philosophy but of an avaricious nature, who composed three books 
against the Church. 11 But the supposed distinction, argued with 
much ability by Wagenmann, Geffcken, and Harnack, does not 
appear after all very significant. Some of the difficulty in making 
the identification may be due to the fact that much of the “Apocrit- 
icus” is still missing (of the five books, we possess only II. 7—IV. 
30), as well as to the overemphasis upon Porphyry’s affinity for 
Christianity. 

Harnack’s 1916 study possesses great importance as the 
most complete collection by far of the recognized fragments of the 
attack, taking into account those bearing Porphyry’s name, the 
passages from the “Apocriticus”, and additional remnants from 
the subsequent controversial literature, and resorting to conjecture, 
as one must do in gaining some apprehension of the work as a 
whole. In the last group, Harnack does not appear to have made 
as full use as he might even of Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine; 
and when he comes to the group of documents which he terms the 
“Byzantine Question—Literature”, he admits that they may con¬ 
tain many quotations, direct or indirect, but nevertheless unidenti¬ 
fiable, from the great work, and in his caution he does not draw 
upon them. His cautious attitude commends itself; but when one 
passes beyond the exact language of the treatise to an appraisal of 
its contents, these subsequent accusations become significant testi¬ 
mony as to the nature of the controversy in ancient times over the 
Bible and the Church. The Fifteen Books of Porphyry, notable 
for their massiveness, the renown of their author, and the attention 
given to him by later apologists and by the Emperors, must be 
held accountable for the kind of quibbling which these documents 
reveal. If Porphyry did not say what is here repeated, he taught 
others how to say it. The full significance of his efforts cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the pagan criticisms which 
were current in the century and a half following the appearance 
of the work. 

Speaking generally, those who have attempted to reconstruct 


11 Lactantius, Div. Inst. V. 2. 
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or reinterpret Porphyry’s attack have not concerned themselves 
far with the examination of his other writings, from which some 
clew might be discovered to his methods, although some use has 
been made of the work u On Abstinence from Animal Food”, 12 
Wolff’s collection of the Oracles 13 (the Oracles have been greatly 
overemphasized), and the “Letter to Marcella”. Not until 1913 
was it possible to obtain a view of Porphyry as a whole, J. Bidez 
in that year arranging his works in a chronological order and con¬ 
necting them with the changes in his opinions. Even this excellent 
study leaves much to be desired, and the interpretation of the man 
through his surviving writings is a considerable task. This line of 
investigation may help one to picture what he might and could have 
written against Christianity. 

It is important to know what Porphyry had to say about the 
Church; it is more important, in view of the present state of the 
materials, to know why and how he said it. Enough is known of 
the arrangement of the work to awaken curiosity concerning its 
complete structure; can conjecture aid where tradition fails? If 
more definite conclusions could be reached regarding the scope of 
the great work, the attitude of its author toward religion and to¬ 
ward Christianity, and the order of the attack, progress might be 
made in the consideration of its motives and accomplishments. 

PORPHYRY AND HIS RELIGION 

The chief disciple of the Neoplatonist Plotinus, Porphyry is 
best known for his edition of the “Enneads” of that philosopher, 
to which he had prefixed a “Life” of Plotinus, and his “Introduc¬ 
tion” to the “Categories” of Aristotle, a work responsible for the 
mediaeval dispute between Nominalists and Realists. He was also 
one of the best informed men of ancient times, writing authorita¬ 
tively upon many topics. Kleffner (p. 30), calls attention to works 
on grammar, rhetoric, prosody (this is doubtful), dialectic, math¬ 
ematics, music, astronomy, meteorology, logic, psychology, ethics, 
history of philosophy, histories of politics and of religion, and 
commentaries on Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, terming 
him besides “in der That ein Polyhistor seiner Zeit”. Augustine 
( City of God XIX.22) described him as “doctissimus philo- 
sophorum , and the Greeks considered him in the same light— 


On the De Abstinentia, J. Bernays, “Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber die Frommig- 
keit Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte” Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol. XI. (1866), 
p. 7oZ. 

13 ?oc S ]? VUS Wolff ' Po, 'I ,h y rii D e Philosophic cx Oraculis Haurienda (Berlin, 
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jco^|xa'9 i E(jTaTog, more often as “the philosopher”. Delving into 
many subjects, he was characteristically a compiler, a writer of 
“introductions” and commentaries (even for second-rate books), 
apologist for and harmonizer of the classical tradition, and philoso¬ 
pher of religion, born for a time when Christianity was endanger¬ 
ing the ancient learning. Simply and earnestly he set about his task, 
impressing such men as Eunapius, Simplicius, Proclus, and Boeth¬ 
ius by the clearness of his expositions. “Like a chain of Hermes 
let down to mortals,” says Eunapius, “by reason of his many-sided 
culture he expounded all subjects so as to be clear and easy of 
comprehension.” 14 That this effect was deliberately chosen seems 
evident by the number of the treatises addressed to his pupils, even 
though they, like Eunapius, must have been confused by the changes 
of his opinions. These inconsistencies, so often a sign of growth, 
nevertheless betray the man as undeserving the name of “philoso¬ 
pher” in its modern sense, and they furnished effective ammunition 
for those who were compelled to answer him. 

The chief authorities for his life are his own biography of 
Plotinus, an account in the “Lives of the Philosophers and Soph¬ 
ists” written by Eunapius about 400, and a brief reference in the 
“Lexicon” of Suidas (tenth or eleventh century), where there ap¬ 
pears an incomplete catalogue of his works. He belongs to the 
second half of the Third Century, the approximate years being 
233-304. He appears to have been of Semitic stock, named like his 
father Malchos (Melech, “king”). Born in the East, possibly in 
Syria, more probably in or near Tyre of Phoenicia, he displayed 
throughout the greater part of his life a sympathy for the streams 
of influence coming from the Orient into Greek religious thought. 
It is possible that for a time Christianity won his favor. It is 
known from his own words that in his youth he was acquainted 
with Origen, the most renowned Christian of his time, probably 
in Tyre, where Origen died, or in Caesarea of Palestine. 15 An 
early tradition, in Vincent of Lerins, makes him Origen’s pupil, 
but the details, placing the instruction at Alexandria, are certainly 
wrong, and throw suspicion upon the entire statement. 16 According 
to the church historian Socrates, and apparently on the authority 
of Eusebius, the young man was beaten by some of the Chris¬ 
tians of Caesarea, with the result that he “renounced” their re- 


14 W. C. Wright, Philo stratus and Eunapius, Loeb Classics (1912), p. 359. 

15 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. VI. 19, quoting from Book III, of Porphyry, Against the 
Christians — i<h xdyd) xojiibfj veo 5 wv eti EVTExuxTpta. 

1G Commonit I. 25. 
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ligion. 17 It is not possible to decide whether he had been a be¬ 
liever (Aristocritus, in the Fifth Century, did make this inference, 
stating that he had received the beating in personal difficulties— 
£v ISiamxoig jtQdypacri,) 18 or whether he was only at the gate of 
the Church. Out of the rage engendered in him by this break, in 
the opinion of the ancients, came his chief labor against the faith. 
At any rate, Porphyry’s acquaintance with Christianity dates al¬ 
most from the beginning of his life. 

Ambition led Porphyry on to Athens, to learn grammar, rhet¬ 
oric, literary technique and criticism, his masters being the gram¬ 
marian Apollonius 19 and Cassius Longinus, the latter, in his pupil’s 
own words, “the first of critics”, “the most searching of critics”. 20 
Longinus had been schooled by Ammonius Saccas, the reputed 
founder of Neoplatonism, but his interests were not philosophical. 
Leaving him eventually, Porphyry sought in Rome for Plotinus, 
to whose opinions he finally yielded, defending them also against 
those who claimed that they had been plagiarized from Numenius 
of Apamea in Syria. 21 Along with Gentilianus Amelius, who up to 
then had been Plotinus’ ranking disciple, he persuaded his master 
to write out his discourses, and then he took upon himself the ex¬ 
tensive task of correcting, rearranging, and finally of publishing 
them. 22 In the “Life of Plotinus” is delineated the routine of the 
school in which the discourses came into being. Plato was the chief 
authority, but the Peripatetics and the Stoics also were mastered; 
Plotinus had a thorough theoretical knowledge of geometry, me¬ 
chanics, optics, and music, but did not stress them. 23 In his pupil’s 
eyes he was no mere theorist, but a man of affairs, administering 
the property of minor children left in his care, attracting senators 
to his company by his Stoic moderation, even planning the govern¬ 
mental system for a little state, a city of philosophers which never 
came into existence. 24 

After five or six years spent in close association with Plotinus, 
Porphyry’s health gave way, and in the resulting melancholy he 
was driven to thoughts of suicide. Plotinus discovered his pur- 


17 Socrates, op. cit., III. 23, who says that Eusebius “exposes the motives by which 
he ((Porphyry) was influenced” in his attack upon the Church. 

18 K. Buresch, Klaros, Leipzig, 1889, p. 124, citing the xQh cr M' 0L tcov f EMhyvwtcov 
ftedw. (Bidez, p. 7). 

19 H. Schrader, Quaestionmn Homericarum ad Iliadem, p. 233. 

20 Vita Plotini, 20. 

21 Ibid., 4, 17. 

22 Ibid., 4-8. 

23 Ibid., 14. 

24 Ibid., 7, 9, 12. 
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pose, and persuaded him to find rest in Sicily, where he dwelt at 
Lilybaeum, in company with a scholar named Probus. 25 He was 
still on this island at the time of Plotinus’ death, but the length of 
his stay is unknown. Here he wrote the “Introduction to Aristo¬ 
tle’s Categories”, the treatise “Against the Christians”, and per¬ 
haps the “Chronicles”, which end with the year 270. Other jour¬ 
neys were made to Rome, to Tyre (where he saw Longinus), back 
to Sicily, and to Carthage; for these travels no definite explanation 
can be given, nor for that voyage, on the affairs of the Greeks and 
of the gods, which took him from home and his wife’s country, 
ten months after his marriage. 26 

In his later years Rome appears to have been his home and 
the seat of his school. Here, perhaps, he married Marcella, over 
the opposition of her own family, some even making threats a- 
gainst his life. Here too he died, according to Eunapius, and Suidas 
seems to place his death within the reign of Diocletian. He was 
sixty-eight, or more, when he completed the “Life of Plotinus”, 
and the year 304 is generally agreed upon as the date for the end 
of his life. His place as head of the Neoplatonic school succeeded 
to Iamblichus, a native of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, thus extending 
the predominance of the East in the group. 

To speak of Porphyry’s writings is not an easy task. 27 Bidez 
estimates that one-sixth of their total bulk survives. A dozen re- 


25 ibid., 11. 

25 Ibid., 19; De Abst. III. 4; Ad Marcellam, 4. 

27 Suidas lists 23 titles, and Bidez presents 77, suggesting some duplications; W. 
von Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur (Handbuch der Altertum- 
swissenschaft, VII. II. 2, 1924), pp. 852-861, adds another. For general litera¬ 
ture on Porphyry’s works, see also: Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss Gesck. 
Philos. (Berlin, 1923-1928), vol. I.; Rudolf IClussmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum 
classicorum (Leipzig, 1909; for years 1878-1896); J. Marouzeau, Dix annees 
(1914-1924) de bibliographie classique (Paris, 1927). 

The Enneads of Plotinus, with the life, are edited by Creuzer-Wyttenbach 
(Oxon, 1835); Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1856); Volkmann, (Leipzig, 1883-1884). 
The Introduction to Plotinus, the Sentences, was edited by B. Mommert (Leip¬ 
zig, 1907). The Introduction to Aristotle’s Categories, and the remains of the 
Commentary on the Categories by Question and Answer, A. Busse, ed., appear 
in the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. IV., part 1 (Berlin,. 1887). The 
Seven Books to Gedaleius on the Categories are quoted by Simplicius ( CAG. 
VIII.), as is a work on the Physics (vols. IX. X.; also by Joannes Philoponus, 
vols. XVI.-XVII.), and another on Book A. of the Metaphysics (VII. 503). 
The commentary on Aristotle On Interpretation was quoted in similar works 
by Boethius, Ammonius, and Stephanus (Migne, PL. 64; CAG. IV. part 5; 
XVIII. part 3), and Boethius employs in the same manner a work on the 
Categorical Syllogisms. Porphyry appears to have written upon the Ethics (an 
Arab list cited by Bidez). There still exists a treatise on Aristotle’s “theology” 
(Die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles aus dem Arabischen, von Friedrich 
Dieterici, Leipzig, 1883, Arnold and Guillaume, The Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 
1931, pp. 251-254), of doubtful authorship. A treatise, To Aristotle, On 
Whether the Soul is an Entelechy (Suidas), another, if not two, on the agree- 
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main in fairly complete form, several others are available in pre¬ 
carious reconstructions, there are quotations and citations from 
many others, and of some twenty-five we possess the mere names. 
Having forced these into a sort of chronology, as Bidez does, one 
is prepared to present a theory of the author’s development, with 
particular emphasis upon his religious opinions. The works which 
deal with religion display a great deal of vacillation, characteristic 
of paganism in conflict with the more vigorous enemy faith, sug¬ 
gesting also that he was seeking to reorganize the traditional reli¬ 
gion so as to repel the advances being made by the Church. 

In perhaps the earliest of his books, “On the Philosophy 
Derived from Oracles”, Porphyry collects the divine utterances, 


ment (or disagreement) between Plato and Aristotle (Suidas; Elias, in CAG, 
XVIII. part 1), and a commentary on Theophrastus (Boethius, De Interpreta- 
tione), are closely related to those named. He also commented on Plato’s 
Ttmaeus (Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum; Macrobius, In somnium Scipionis; 
Joannes Philoponus, De Aeternitate Mundi), Republic (Proclus, In Rem Pub- 
licam ), Phaedo (Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem Platonis ), Philebus (scholia of 
Olympiod., G. Stallbaum’s ed. of the Philebus, 1828), Sophist (Boethius, De 
divisione, PL. 64. 876), Cratylus (Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, III. 1374), Par¬ 
menides (Damascius, De primis principiis), and Symposium (Vita Plotini, 15). 
The Sacred Marriage (Vita Plotini, 15) appears to belong with these, and the 
To Aristides. (Suidas) is placed by Von Christ with the same group. 

The chief Homeric remains are the Plomeric Questions (H. Schrader, 
Quaestionum Homericarum ad Iiiadem, Leipzig, 1880-1882, Ad Odysscum, 
1890). Suidas lists, On the Divine Names, On the Names Omitted by the, Poet, 
On the Homeric Philosophy, and On the Advantage of Kings of Homer. There 
were other commentaries on Julian the Chaldean and the Chaldean Oracles 
(Suidas; Joannes Lydus, De mensibus; Marinus, Vita Procli), the grammarians 
Hermogenes (Syrianus, In Hermogenem commentaria ) and Minucianus (Sui¬ 
das; Glockner, Breslau Philol. Abhandl. VII. 2, 1901, p. 76). Two disputed 
commentaries, still extant, are that on Claudius Ptolemy’s Harmonics (J. Wal¬ 
lis, Opera Mathematica, Oxford,. 1699, III. pp. 189-355), and the one on his 
Astrology (H. Wolf, In Claudii Ptolemaei Quadripartitum enarrator ignoti 
nominis. Porphyrii philosophi Introductio, Basel, 1559; see F. Boll, Jahrbiicher 
fur class. Philol. Supplement. XXI., Leipzig, 1894, pp. 112-118, and compare 
additional material in Boll, Kroll, Cumont, Catalogus astrologorum Graecorum, 
Bruxelles, 1898, vols. I. VI. VIII.). There was also an Introduction to Thu¬ 
cydides (Suidas). 

Porphyry’s interest in physics and metaphysics is attested by these titles: 
On Bodiless Existences (Suidas), Elements (Arab list), On First Principles 
(Proclus, In Platonis Theologiam ), Introduction to Astronomy (Suidas), On 
Matter (Simplicius in CAG. IX. 231 ; with the Miscellaneous Questions, Nach- 
nchten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 1910, pp. 200-201). 
In psychology there remains the treatise, long assigned to Galen, To Gaums 
On How Embryos are Supplied with Soul (IC. Kalbfleisch, in Abhandl. Berlin 
Akad., 1895), and these names: On the Return of the Soul (Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, and reconstruction by Bidez), On Sensation (Nemesius, De Natura 
Hominis ), and On Sleep and Waking (Arab list). Under rhetoric may be 
named the Collection of Rhetorical Questions (Rheinisches Museum fur Philolo- 
gie, LXIL 1907, p. 561), and the Grammatical Perplexities (Suidas). A work 
of some importance was his Miscellaneous Questions (Proclus, In Platonis 
Rem Publicam, In Prunum Euclidis Elementorum; Nemesius). A miscella¬ 
neous list are the Juggling Books (Hermes, Zeitschrift fiir class. Philol LIV 
x) P \r^P\ The $ lln (Servius ’ In Bucolica Vergilii, V. 66), On the Sources 
of the N]le According to Pindar (Suidas), a work on the learned men of his 
time (Suidas, art. Androclides) , and the attack on the Zoroaster book used by 
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arranging them into a manual, a pagan body of revelation. 28 At 
various times the gods had prescribed the ritual for the sacrifices, 
the materials of which the statues should be constructed, and the 
formulas by which their adherents could summon them to their aid. 
By revelation one might be assured of the future and rescued from 
peril. Occasionally the Oracles were unreliable, because of the 
interference of the ignorant and malevolent demons, who might 
dictate their responses under pressure offered by the too eager 
worshippers. Now and then, the author confesses, he has corrected 
erroneous phrases, made changes for the sake of clearness, im¬ 
proved the metre, and struck out phrases which introduced irrele¬ 
vant matters. It does not appear that he discussed the question of 
the genuineness of the messages, being fully convinced in his own 
mind that they contained instructions adequate for the guidance of 
life. 


Christians ( Vita Plotini, 16). The work On Prosody (Villoison, Anecdota 
Graeca, II.) is no longer assigned to this Porphyry. 

A* Nauck, Porphyrii phtlosophi opuscula selecta, Leipzig, 1886, publishes 
the Life of Pythagoras (with other fragments of the History of Philosophy ), 
On the Cave of the Nymphs, On Abstinence, and the Letter to Marcella. Euse¬ 
bius, Praeparatio Evangelica (ed. Gifford, Oxford, 1903) gives fragments of 
On the Philosophy derived from Oracles, Concerning Images, the History of 
Philology ( ‘lecture’’ according to Eusebius), To Bocthus On the Soul, and the 
Epistle to Anebo the Egyptian. A reconstruction of the work on the Oracles 
is Gustavus Wolff, Porphyrii De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda (Berlin, 
1856) ; the Letter to Anebo is reassembled in Thos. Gale’s and W. iParthey’s 
editions of the De Mysteriis (1678, 1857). Joannes Stobaeus, Anthologium 
Wachsmuth and Hense. (Berlin, 1884-1919), preserves fragments from On the 
Styx, On That Which is Within Our Power, On the Powers of the Soul and 
”Know Thyself". 

Selections from the Chronicles are given by Eusebius, Chronik, from the 
Armenian, ed. Josef Karst, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 74-80, 109-124 (vol. 20 of Die 
gnechischen christlichen Schriftsteller,) also in C. and T. Muller, Fragmenta 
historicorum Graecorum, III. A work on Providence, To Nemertius, is quoted 
by Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Julianum (Migne PG. 76; Hertlein’s ed. of 
Julian’s works, Lepizig, 1875-1876), pp. 79, 85, 95, 166. 

The following works of Porphyry are available in English: the Life of 
Plotinus, in S. Mackenna, The Enneads of Plotinus, I (London, 1917), and IC. 
S. Guthrie, Plotinos, I (London, 1918) ; Thomas Taylor, Select Works (Lon¬ 
don, 1823), containing the On Abstinence, On the Cave of the Nymphs, and 
the Sentences : the On Abstinence also by S. Hibberd (London/1856), and 
the Sentences by Thomas Davidson, Journal of Speculative Philosophy III (St. 
Louis, 1869), pp. 46-73; the Letter to Marcella, Alice Zimmern (London, 1896) ; 
and the Introduction to Aristotle's Categories, printed with the Organon in 
Bohn’s Library, O. F. Owen (1853). The extensive fragments preserved in 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, are available in vol. III. of Gifford’s ed. 
(London, 1903). The City of God of Augustine (tr. Marcus Dods, Post- 
Nicene Fathers, first series, II.) contains an outline of the Epistle to Anebo, 
and fragments of the work on the Oracles and of The Return of the Soul. 
Other fragments may be seen in Thomas Taylor’s versions of Proclus, On 
Plato s Timaeus, On Plato's Theology, Philosophical and Mathematical Com¬ 
mentaries; G. Wither’s of Nemesius (London, 1636) ; and Lardner, op. cit 
ch. 37. 

28 Wolff derives most of the fragments from Eusebius, PraeP. Evan III 14-15* 
IV. 7-9, 20, 23; V. 6-9, 11-15; VI. 1-5; IX. 10; XIV. 10. 
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In this early work, the writer’s account of Christianity is of 
particular importance. The Hebrews he names along with the 
other traditionally wise peoples of the East. Having quoted an 
utterance of Apollo, he proceeds as follows : 29 

“For the way to the gods is bound with brass, and steep and 
rough; the barbarians found many paths of it, but the Greeks 
were misled, and those who already possessed it corrupted it. 
The discovery, however, the god assigned to Egyptians, also to 
Phoenicians and Chaldeans (for these are the Assyrians—of the 
Oracle), and to Lydians and Hebrews. In addition to these state¬ 
ments Apollo says in another oracle: 

“ ‘Only Chaldeans obtained wisdom, and indeed Hebrews, 
worshipping in purity a god held self-begotten/ 

And asked again, with what reason they say there are many 
heavens, he uttered the following: 

“ ‘One circle of the universe is in motion for all its parts, but 
it is borne along its starry paths with seven zones, 
which the Chaldeans and much-to-be-envied Hebrews 
called “heavens”, moving along a seven-fold course/ ” 

Two other prophecies were attributed to Apollo, one ad¬ 
dressed to a man who wished to win back his wife from Christian¬ 
ity, the other the answer to a question regarding the relative merits 
of Judaism and Christianity—Which is the better, Logos or No- 
mos ? 30 

“ ‘You will probably find it easier to write lasting characters 
upon the water, or lightly fly like a bird through the air, 
than to restore right feeling in your impious wife once 
she has polluted herself. Let her remain as she pleases 
in her foolish deception, and sing false laments to her 
dead god, who was condemned by right-minded judges, 
and perished ignominiously by a violent death/ ” 

“ ‘God, the Generator, and the King prior to all things, before 
whom heaven and earth, and the sea, and the hidden 
places of hell tremble, and the deities themselves are 
afraid, for their Law is the Father whom the holy 
Hebrews honor/ ” 

“In the verses,” Porphyry concludes, “Apollo exposed the incura¬ 
ble corruption of the Christians, saying that the Jews, rather than 
the Christians, recognized God.” 

The most important of the Oracles, commented on by Euse¬ 
bius, and at length by Augustine, makes the memorable distinction 


29 Eusebius, IX. 10. 

30 Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XIX. 23. Dods’ version. 
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between Jesus and his followers. According to Augustine, Por¬ 
phyry went on as follows : 31 

“What we are going to say will certainly take some by sur¬ 
prise. For the gods have declared that Christ was very pious, 
and has become immortal, and that they cherish his memory 
[Eusebius—speak of him reverently] ; that the Christians, how¬ 
ever, are polluted, contaminated, and involved in error. And 
many other such things do the gods say against the Christians. 

“But to some who asked Hecate whether Christ were a god, 
she replied: 

“ 'You know the condition of the disembodied immortal soul, 
and that if it has been severed from wisdom it always 
errs. The soul you refer to is that of a man foremost in 
piety; they worship it because they mistake the truth/ 
Of this very pious man, then, Hecate said, that the soul, like 
the souls of other good men, was after death dowered with im¬ 
mortality, and that the Christians through ignorance worship it. 
And to those who asked, why he was condemned to die [Euse¬ 
bius—why did he suffer?], the Oracle of the goddess replied: 

“ 'The body is always exposed to (weakening) torments, but 
the souls of the pious abide in heaven.' 

“And the soul you inquire about has been the fatal cause of 
error to other souls which were not fated to receive the gifts of 
the gods, and to have the knowledge of immortal Jove. Such 
souls are therefore hated by the gods; for they who were fated 
not to receive the gifts of the gods, and not to know God, were 
fated to be involved in error by means of him you speak of. He 
himself, however, was good, and heaven has been opened to him 
as to other good men. You are not, then, to speak evil of him, 
but to pity the folly of men; and through him man's danger is 
imminent.'’ 

The version of Eusebius agrees closely with that of Augus¬ 
tine, omitting, however, all of this last paragraph but the last two 
sentences. Augustine continues with another important section. 

“There are in a certain place very small earthly spirits, sub¬ 
ject to the power of the evil demons. The wise men of the 
Hebrews, among whom was this Jesus, as you have heard from 
the Oracles of Apollo cited above, turned religious persons from 
these very wicked demons and minor spirits, and taught them 
rather to adore the celestial gods, and especially to adore God 
the Father. This the gods enjoin; and we have already shown 
how they admonish the soul to return to God, and command it 
to worship Him. But the ignorant and the ungodly, who are not 
destined to receive favors from the gods, nor to know the im¬ 
mortal Jupiter, not listening to the gods and their messages, have 
turned away from all gods, and have not only refused to hate, 
but have venerated the prohibited demons. Professing to wor- 


31 Augustine, he. cit. Eusebius, Dem. Evan. III. 7. 
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ship God, they refuse to do the things by which alone God is 
worshipped. For God, indeed, being the Father of all, is in need 
of nothing; but for us it is good to adore him by means of jus¬ 
tice, charity, and other virtues, and thus to make life itself a 
prayer to Him, by inquiring into and imitating His nature. For 
inquiry purifies and imitation deifies us, by moving us nearer to 
Him. ,, 

This paragraph is the most revealing of the group regarding 
Porphyry’s own beliefs, and is notable for the emphasis upon Fate, 
the assignment of false worship to demonic agency, and the high 
valuation placed upon the imitation of God. These three concep¬ 
tions were eventually of much greater significance than the Oracles 
themselves in the author’s development. 52 The Oracles proved to 
be inadequate foundation for a philosophy of religion, and he made 
other attempts to produce one; but he never quite outgrew their 
suggestiveness. 

Probably of later date was the tractate “Concerning Images”, 
in which Porphyry replied to Christian taunts by making the statues 
symbols of the invisible characteristics of God and allegorizing 
the Greek pantheon into the forces of nature. 33 Still another re¬ 
ligious method appears to have been followed in the “Homeric 
Questions”, a production in which the influence of Longinus is most 
apparent. 34 The notes on Homer are of the nature of a commen¬ 
tary, with discussions of variant readings, explanations of ancient 
usages, conjectures regarding the poet’s meaning, and justification 
of his omissions, his figures of speech, and his faithful representa¬ 
tion of the situation of old times and the character of his heroes, a 
“pell-mell” collection as Bidez rightly terms it. The references to 
the gods are a minor element in the collection, and by no means con¬ 
sistent, indicating the dependence of the “Questions” upon earlier 
scholiasts. There is much of the allegorizing which the Stoics pop¬ 
ularized, the type followed by Porphyry in the work on the Images. 
The warfare of the gods was likened to the conflict between heat 
and cold, lightness and heaviness (Schrader, Quaestionum Homer - 
icarum ad Iliadem, p. 240), and the binding of Zeus was alle¬ 
gorized (p. 13). Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades became air, water, 


32 Lardner, op. cit argues that the work on the Oracles was a Christian forgery, 
designed to exhibit honors to Christ by the Church’s worst enemy; Bidez (p. 
20), citing Paul Wendland and Wolff, makes it a conciliatory writing, praising 
Christ in order to win over his followers. 

33 Eusebius, Praep. Evan. III. 7, 9, 11. 

34 To Longinus are assigned Homeric Difficulties, That Homer was a Philosopher, 
Problems of Homer and Solutions, On the Readings of Homer Having Many 
Significations. 
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and fire (p. 203). In other passages the gods seem to be taken as 
real personages, whose acts require explanation. Some had claimed 
that Zeus did not tell the truth (p. 23, on II. 8), and Hera was 
blamed for causing grief to Achilles (p. 239 on XIX. 407). It 
was not unbecoming that the gods should be entertained by the 
goddess of battles, for battles and strife are not terrible to God as 
to men (p. 69, on IV. 4). In the state in which the “Homeric 
Questions” are at the present time, it is not possible to attribute 
many particular passages to Porphyry himself, at least as origi¬ 
nator; but it is significant that the two ways of dealing with the 
gods are preserved side by side. It is often the fate of the religious 
thinker to stand at the meeting-point of popular theology with the 
religion of the philosophers. 

The shortcomings of Homer’s theology became more evident 
in the problem created by Plato’s wellknown criticism. Did Plato 
include the poet among those who were not able to write of the 
gods? Origen the Neoplatonist (says Proclus, quoting Porphyry) 35 
spent three whole days, blushing, exclaiming, and toiling, asserting 
that the hypothesis and doubt were great, but ambitious to show 
that the imitation in Homer’s poetry is sufficient for virtuous 
actions. “For who speaks more magnificently than Homer, repre¬ 
senting the gods as fighting with each other, not erring in his imita¬ 
tion, but speaking loftily conformable to the nature of things?” 
“But Homer,” says Porphyry, “is indeed sufficient to give magni¬ 
tude and elevation to the passions, and to excite actions to an 
imaginative bulk; but he is not capable of delivering an impassivity 
which is intellectual, energizing according to a philosophic life.” 
Plato had not abandoned the whole of the old mythology, for he 
spoke of the stay of the souls in Hades, with their allotted loca¬ 
tions and sufferings. 36 Proclus referred to Porphyry as the authori¬ 
tative exegete of the Platonic myths. 37 

The ultimate triumph of the allegorical method is attested by 
such Homeric fragments as “On the Styx” and “On the Cave of 
the Nymphs”, the first comparing the three divisions of Hades 
with Plato’s three parts of the soul, the latter discovering in the 
grotto of “Odyssey” XIII. 102 a picture of the universe, illustrat¬ 
ing the descent of souls from heaven and their reascent thither. 
Still another aspect of the ancient tradition was developed in the 
“Introduction” to the “Astrology” of Claudius Ptolemy, wherein 


35 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum, I. p. 63, Diehl (on 19d) ; the version is Thomas 
Taylor’s, I. p. 53. 

36 Proclus, In Rem Publicam, W. Kroll, vol. II, p. 106. 

37 Ibid., p. 96. 
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the influence of the stars upon destiny was explained. A phase of 
hero-worship appears in the “Life of Pythagoras”, a biography 
of the sage emphasizing his debt to the wise peoples of the East, 
including the Hebrews, calling attention also to the wonders he had 
performed, his teaching of animals, the river hailing him, his gold¬ 
en thigh, and his flight through the air, a feat taught to Abaris 
the Hyperborean. It is barely possible that Porphyry undertook to 
set up this hero as a rival to Jesus, for Iamblichus follows this biog¬ 
raphy with a longer one of the same philosopher, in which his super¬ 
natural virtues are given still greater emphasis. 

In various fragments appear indistinct clues to Porphyry’s 
religious progress. “On That Which is Within Our Power” is 
devoted to the reconciliation of Fate with freedom and responsi¬ 
bility; the remnant, “On the Powers of the Soul”, adjusts Plato’s 
three divisions of the soul with the eight parts defined by the Stoics. 
He assailed Aristotle’s characterization of the soul as an “entel- 
echy”, objecting that it is neither a collection of atoms nor a product 
of body. He also combatted the Stoic conception of the eternal 
fire, particularly as regards its frequent quenching and rekindling. 38 
His lengthiest psychological treatise, “To Gaurus”, discusses the 
origin of souls, and determines, by the authority of the Chaldean 
teachers, that soul enters the body from without, the souls coming 
in a stream from the eastern quarter of heaven, each to the body 
which has been prepared in advance for its reception. The anima¬ 
tion of the embryo is not similar to the passage of a bird through 
a window into a house, as though the soul entered by way of the 
nostrils; rather there is a prearranged affinity, as of the eyes to a 
ray of light, of naphtha to the fire it kindles, of the magnetic stone 
for iron and dry twigs, or of two strings adjusted to the same pitch. 
The introduction to Plotinus, the “Sentences”, is most remarkable 
for the clear distinction made between matter and spirit, between 
God and matter. These works, with the exception of the last, are 
not easy to locate in the writer’s chronology. 

Converted to the philosophy of Plotinus, Porphyry adopted 
that thinker’s heroic asceticism, a system of salvation of the soul 
which all but put away the oracles and images, sacrifices and divina¬ 
tions, of his earlier faith. One must commend his stern morality, 
his emphasis in the main on the inner attitude as opposed to the 
outward forms, his supreme devotion to the salvation of the soul 
and the imitation of God. He spoke of a journey of the soul which 
continued for nine thousand years, with a thousand on each planet 


38 Praep. Evan. XV. 16. 
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in the descent from the Moon, and another thousand on each in 
the return upward to the Sun. This picture may be nothing more 
than an allegory of the soul’s incarnation and redemption. 39 The 
“Cave of the Nymphs” works out the conception of the birth of 
souls, using moisture to illustrate mortality and dryness the subse¬ 
quent immortality. Souls come to earth by the North, returning on 
high out the South Gate. The treatise “On the Return of the 
Soul” 40 presents a compromise with the more primitive religion. 
The practice of divination (theurgy) is admitted as a purification 
of the “spiritual”, or “psychical”, nature, but chastity is a surer 
way, because free from the influence of demons, which sometimes 
are deceitful and dangerous; the “intellectual” nature, which is 
higher, is purified by a Principle, either by God the Father, or His 
Son, or a possible Third (an entity very obscure to Augustine, who 
inclines to identify it with the third member of the Trinity of Plo¬ 
tinus, the Soul of Nature). 41 The aim is the separation of soul 
from body, if necessary by a series of transmigrations into other 
human bodies (never into animals), until the soul returns to the 
Father. The bodily resurrection is explicitly denied. 

Yet Porphyry was compelled to admit that there was not yet 
revealed a universal way of salvation, either by true philosophy, 
the Indian ideas and procedure, the Chaldean reasoning, nor from 
any other source; nor had history made it known. Nothing satis¬ 
fied him, for a commanding authority was wanting. 42 To philoso¬ 
phers, in the treatise, “On Abstinence”, he recommended a heroic 
life, in the casting aside of all encumbrances of the soul by way of 
preparation for the return to the Father. The argument for the 
vegetarian diet rests, in the first place, upon the need for tran¬ 
quillity of soul, hindered by the overloading of the stomach with 
rich food; the second support is historical, showing the degrada¬ 
tion of peoples brought about by animal sacrifices, which led to 
the offering up of human beings, and to warfare among states; the 
third consideration is that of justice to the animals themselves, to 
whom the concept of justice does apply, despite the denials of 
Stoics and Peripatetics, for they are rational beings; the fourth 
argument is the example of the wise nations and sects of remote 
antiquity, who abstained from the flesh of beasts. Like his oppo- 


39 Proclus, In Timaeum, I. 147; Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 22-26 (lOff. 
Taylor). 

40 Bidez uses Augustine, De Civitcite Dei, X. 9-10, 16, 21, 23, 26-30, 32; XII. 21, 27; 
XIII. 19; XXII. 12, 27. 

44 Ibid., X. 23. 

42 Ibid., X. 32. 
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nents the Christians, Porphyry attributes to the demons all of the 
false doctrines and practices, urging philosophers to declare them¬ 
selves free from all sacrifice of living creatures. To the lesser 
deities one may make offerings of hymns and firstfruits of herbs; 
to the God Who is over all, as Apollonius of Tyana well advised, 
the best offering is made in silence and contemplation. 43 * 

Porphyry’s lately developed prejudices against divination 
found expression in his most revolutionary treatise, the “Epistle to 
Anebo the Egyptian”, 44 addressed apparently to his own school, 
and answered, probably by Iamblichus, in the work “On the Mys¬ 
teries”. The questions are embarrassing, emphasizing the discrep¬ 
ancy between the practices and the spiritual asceticism he had 
learned from Plotinus. If the gods dwell in the heavens, why are 
they invoked beneath the earth? and do the gods dwell at all in 
space? If they are passionless, how can they be persuaded by invo¬ 
cations? Are they incorporeal, and if so, how can the Sun and 
Moon be thought of as gods? In what way are gods distinguish¬ 
able from demons? Does knowledge of the future come from with¬ 
out or from within? Is it natural or pathological? Is real benefit 
to be derived from the observation of the heavenly bodies? How 
can the demons command purity in men, when they delight in 
bloody sacrifices? What folly it is to threaten them, as Chaeremon 
the Egyptian reports men as doing! Why is there secret lore, and 
why the unintelligible names? Do the Egyptians possess any 
philosophical conceptions of first cause or of the origin of matter? 
Chaeremon showed that everything had been assigned to the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, or to Fate; Porphyry proceeded, 
therefore, to demonstrate that horoscopes were impossible of 
mathematical demonstration. There are other ways to happiness, 
he concluded, and to knowledge of the future, than this theurgy, 
which may be nothing more than a devout phantasy. 

The “Epistle to Anebo” and its answer (by Iamblichus?) 
precipitated the great division in the school of Plotinus, so that 
Olympiodorus could speak of Plotinus and Porphyry as the philoso¬ 
phers, and of Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus as the hiero¬ 
phants. 45 Augustine, in the Seventh Book of the “Confessions”, 
relates how he won his painful way out of astrology, and imme¬ 
diately thereafter mentions the books of the Platonists, as if they 


43 De Abst. II. 34; the words of Apollonius are given by Eusebius, Deni. Evan. 
III. 3. 

44 Outline in De Civitate Dei, X. 11; reconstruction by Thos. Gale, in ed. of Iam¬ 
blichus, De Mysteriis, 1678, used also in W. Parthey’s ed. (1857). 

45 In Phaedonem Platonis, W. Norvin (Leipzig, 1913), p. 123. 
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had assisted him. It would appear that in this great document Por¬ 
phyry was to render in the end the greatest service to Christianity, 
for, as Augustine shows, there came about an exodus of many of 
Plotinus’ later followers into the Church. In addition, Augustine 
demonstrates more clearly than any other writer (“City of God”, 
Books VIII-X.), how unable the pagan philosopher was to free 
himself from the religion in which he had been brought up. 

In his “Commentary” on Plato’s “Timaeus” 46 Porphyry de¬ 
fends the practice of prayer, appealing to the example of Brah¬ 
mans, the Magi, the most theological of the Greeks, and the Chal¬ 
deans. To those who believe in the gods, the divine providence, 
and a contingency in events, its worth may easily be demonstrated. 
It is a contact of man with God, in which man may ask for the re¬ 
lease from confinement within body. As man is part of the uni¬ 
verse, so he should be in need of the universe. The “Letter to 
Marcella”, addressed to his school, is considered the summing up 
of Porphyry’s philosophy of life. It lays stress upon the necessity 
of struggle, the importance of perseverance, and the value of the 
imitation of God. One must distinguish God’s Law from that of 
human nature, and both from ordinances framed by nations and 
states. In particular, as against the Gnostics, the flesh must not be 
blamed for evil. 

It is in the “Letter to Marcella” that moderns have discerned 
most resemblances to the New Testament. Many parallels have 
been pointed out, particularly with the Epistle of James. 47 Admit¬ 
ting similarity in the thought, one yet may doubt whether the ideas 
are specifically or peculiarly Christian; it is conceivable that the 
resemblances may be due to the influence exercised both by Judaism 
and by Christianity upon Numenius of Apamea and those who 
came after him, in that company of thinkers who stood on the 


46 iProclus, In Timaeum, I. p. 207. 

47 Dr. Ullmann, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1832, presents the parallels, 
given also by Georgiades in the latter part of his book: Marcella 6 with Matthew 
6:24, James 4:4; 8 with Jas. 2:18; 11 with I. Cor. 3:16; 6:19; T. Peter 2:5; Acts 
17:25; 12 with Jas. 1:6, 12,17; 4:3; 13 with Jas. 1:5; II. Tim. 2:19; 14 with 
Matt. 6:24; Jas. 4:4; 15 with Jas. 1:19; 16 with Jas. 2:14; 17 with Jas. 1:27; 
I. Cor. 1:20; Jas. 1:4,13; 18 with Acts 17:25; 19 with I. Cor. 3:16; 6:19; I. 
Peter 2:5; 21 with Jas. 4:7; Plebrews 11:3; II. Tim. 2:19; Gal. 4:9; I. Cor. 
13:12; 23 with Jas. 2:19; 24 with Jas. 1:6, 13; I. Cor. 13:13; 26 with Rom. 
2:14; 33 with John 3:6; 34 with Matt. 5:29; and other Scriptural parallels are 
suggested for De. Abst. I. 30, 31, 57; II. 34, 43, 61, and De antro nymph. 18, 33. 
The most striking resemblance, stressed by Harnack, is that between Paul’s 
“faith, hope, and love” and Porphyry’s mcmc, aXr|t)eia, epcog, etaac;. Issue 
was taken with Harnack’s contentions by P. Corssen and Reitzenstein, the latter 
claiming that the phrase used by Paul was of Gentile origin. The literature is 
cited by Geffcken, Der Ausgang dcs griechisch-romischen Heidentums, p. 271; 
Harvard Theological Reveiw, XV (1922), pp. 182, 190-191. 
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boundary line between Hellenism on the one side and Judaism and 
Christianity on the other. At the most, one can perceive only a 
very slight leaning in the direction of the religion which Porphyry 
had so bitterly opposed. 

A most interesting religious treatise from Porphyry’s hands is 
what remains of his “To Nemertius”. The fragments, forming 
part of a discussion of Providence, follow in the order in which 
they are presented by Cyril of Alexandria, “Against Julian”. 

“God willed that men should be partakers also of the truth 
regarding matters, and for this cause He made them rational, as 
if reason were indeed sufficient to trace out truth; He also gave 
to each man freedom and self-guidance, in order that among them 
there might be the good, adorned with the honor of a voluntary 
performance. But the majority of them, out of their sluggishness 
(rashness), turned aside to irrationality and folly, sank into a 
brutish life, and were thoroughly deceived in matters wherein 
the truth is scarcely to be had even by the sober virtue of indus¬ 
try;” (And elsewhere) “The soul received its independence, 
either for the possession of the freest kind of virtue, or for the 
voluntary acceptance of evil, so that either course might receive 
its due, some being adjudged deserving of commendation, others 
of reproof; and that the praiseworthy among men should receive 
reward for their actions, but the uncommendable and blame¬ 
worthy chastisements, because they have chosen to perform 
works of injustice. (But the wise men say, that each soul re¬ 
ceives the life which it chooses, having its authority through the 
divine providence ) 99 (Page 79, Cyril). 

“Since it is the Divine Mind which stands above the whole, 
with a surpassing degree of wisdom and an incomparable pos¬ 
session of power ordering and administering the universe, it 
conceals many reasons, since the understanding of man is so 
limited, even when it appears to be wise and the investigator of 
truth. The pious man, if he does not find the answer to his quest, 
does not dare to blaspheme, but considers that things are well as 
they are, and says that because they are well they have become 
what they are. For why should a mind of this greatness and of 
this nature act unlawfully? It is not well for us to denominate 
that good which we understand, and that evil which is not under¬ 
stood” (Page 85, Cyril). 

“But God, beholding what is to be, often anticipates, remov¬ 
ing some from life while they still are young because they 
already are pious, and others because perils would come from 
them to the members of their own household; but some who are 
about to be removed because of irreparable combinations of cir¬ 
cumstances, He takes out of the way beforehand;” (And in an¬ 
other place, again, he speaks after this manner) “But Chrysippus, 
following after Socrates, did not think it best to add anything to 
what had come to pass, as ‘Who knows ?’ but that altogether 
‘This was better/ ” (Page 95, Cyril). 
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“Therefore, he who dares to become the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness to God is plainly demonstrated to be full of the greatest 
injustice. Whatever, then, ought to be considered reasonably 
altogether blameless in all respects, is certainly the decree of 
God. And to think that the situation is otherwise, mind must 
become infirm and turned inside out” (Page 166, Cyril). 

“Not only does He harmonize one occasion to another, for 
the sake of the whole in its complete harmony; He is also savior 
and healer of all things which never happen. Is it not the case 
among human physicians, in accord with the skill which He has 
given them, that He indicates to those who pay attention the 
advantages of the whole (body), to cut off some parts, to burn 
some, to mortify some, to remove some, for the salvation of the 
whole? And if mothers and children stand by, even though they 
may know that the physician acts for the safety of the whole 
(body), they many times hinder him with weeping and lamenta¬ 
tion, But the father, standing by, sensibly urges on the physi¬ 
cian, and even takes away food when it is clamored for, for the 
benefit (of the patient). And does not God, for the benefit of the 
whole, fittingly need to put to death, or to remove from others, 
just as the toe is removed from the foot for the safety of the 
whole (body) ? Now if we believe that we are able to trace out 
the divine reasons, we shall fully understand, that for the sake 
of good He prevents birth at its beginning; He shows before¬ 
hand of some that they would have become more harmful; to 
others, already old men for their piety, death conies as a reward” 
(Page 166, Cyril). 

In his sixty-eighth year Porphyry achieved the goal he long 
had sought, the approach to God in the mystic trance, a blessing 
which had come to Plotinus four times while Porphyry was with 
him. 48 This may be regarded as the climax of his religious career, 
a marvelous progress, never out of polytheism, and seldom so far 
as the repudiation of the cruder traditions and practices, but in the 
main a continuous movement from the piety which depends on 
offerings to the quiet trustful contemplation of God in that perfect 
love which casts out fear. In many details his beliefs matched those 
of his Christian opponents. Without doubt his nearness to the 
Christian position made his polemic more dangerous. 

PORPHYRY’S ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIANITY 

In the consideration of the difficult question of this philoso¬ 
pher’s probable opinion of the Christians, one must take into ac¬ 
count not only his birthplace in the East and his Semitic name, but 
in addition his place in a group of thinkers who were blending 
Hebrew and Greek ideas. Prominent in this group were the Chris- 


48 Vita Plotini, 23. 
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tian Piatonists, Clement and Origen, and the latter of these was 
compelled to refute the criticisms made by Celsus of both Judaism 
and Christianity. Among the non-Christian thinkers are to be 
named Numenius of Apamea in Syria, possibly Longinus, and Gen- 
tilianus Amelius, all of these having great influence upon Porphyry. 
Both the Christians and their opponents recognized that in many 
matters they were in close accord, Jews and Christians claiming 
that Plato and Pythagoras had learned the true wisdom from 
Hebrew books carried into Egypt by Jeremiah and others, while 
Celsus asserted that Christ had borrowed from Plato . 49 As the 
comparative age of the Christian religion was subject for debate, 
the question of priority was important. 

Numenius appears to have been a pioneer in the attention he 
gave to the Jews and their Scripture. He endeavored to quote 
Brahmins, Magi, Egyptians, and Hebrews, whenever they were in 
agreement with Plato .- 0 He noticed that the Hebrews spoke of 
God as incorporeal, and he interpreted Moses and the Prophets 
allegorically . 51 To him was attributed the saying, “What is Plato 
but Moses Atticizing?” which may have had reference to a single 
quotation from each, and not necessarily to a comparison of the 
two men . 52 According to Porphyry himself, he quoted “a prophet” 
as having said, “The Spirit of God was borne above the waters .” 53 
He had received from somewhere the names of the Egyptian 
magicians, Jannes and Jambres, who disputed with Moses. On 
another occasion he repeated a narrative about Jesus (or so Origen 
understood it), without mentioning his name, and gave the incident 
an allegorical significance . 54 Taken at their face value, these refer¬ 
ences indicate a degree of respect for both Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

From Amelius, who converted Porphyry to the opinions of 
Plotinus, comes a notable saying . 55 

“And this then was the Word, on whom as being eternal 
depended the existence of the things that were made, as Hera- 
cleitus also would maintain, and the same forsooth of whom, as 
set in the rank and dignity of the beginning, the Barbarian main¬ 
tains that he was with God and was God; through whom abso- 

49 See the words of Origen, Contra Celsum, VI. 15-16. 

50 Eusebius, Praep. Evan. IX. 7. 1. 

61 Origen, op. cit. I. 15. 

52 Eusebius, op. cit. IX. 6. 9. 

63 De antro nymph. 10 (4 in Taylor). 

54 Origen, op. cit. IV. 51 (II. Tim. 3:8). 

65 Eusebius, op. cit. IX. 19. 1. Gifford’s translation. 
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lutely all things were made; in whom the living creature, and 
life, and being, had their birth; and that He came down into 
bodies, and clothed Himself in flesh, and appeared as man, yet 
showing withal even then the majesty of His nature; aye, in¬ 
deed, even after dissolution He was restored to deity, and is a 
God, such as He was before He came to dwell in the body, and 
flesh, and man.” 

It is regrettable that Eusebius, who preserves this saying, has not 
continued far enough to present Amelins’ own reaction to the 
Johannine theology, but one can at least observe how faithfully the 
philosopher has presented it . 56 

As has been observed in the notices of the “Life of Pytha¬ 
goras” and of the work on the Oracles, Porphyry esteemed the 
Jews in the same way that he respected all the wise peoples of 
ancient times. Honor to their God was expressed in his account of 
the Chaldean Oracles . 57 

“Yet Porphyry, in his 'Commentary on the Oracles’, main¬ 
tained that the One twice removed, that is, the Creator of the 
universe, was the One honored by the Jews, and the Chaldean 
made Him second to One beyond, that is, to the Good.” 

He also made use of Genesis . 58 

“And this the theologian of the Hebrews seemed to signify, 
that when the body of man had been formed God left behind all 
the bodily workmanship and breathed breath from Himself into 
living soul.” 

In the treatise “On Abstinence” he mentions with approval the 
command of Moses, that animals are not to be killed with their 
young. Yet when, in the same work, he recites the description of 
the Jewish sacrifices given by Theophrastus, without pointing out 
its inaccuracies, he affords one grounds to doubt whether he was 
intimately acquainted with their Law. He quoted Josephus’ long 


56 It is barely possible that Longinus deserves a place in this group. Vatican Frag¬ 
ment I., attributed to him (Harnack, Gesch. der altchristl. Lift. I. p. 872, citing 
Urbin, Codex Vat. II.), has the following: “Let the culmination of all Greek 
oratory and skill be placed in Demosthenes, Lysias, Aeschines, Aristides, Isaeus, 
Timarchus, Isocrates, Demosthenes Krithinos, Xenophon; and with these Paul 
of Tarsus, whom I claim to be first and foremost in teaching the doctrine which 
cannot be demonstrated.” Little weight can be placed upon this passage, and 
less upon the passage (IX. 9) from the treatise, De Sublimitate, now generally 
assigned to the First Century: “In the same way, the law-giver of the Jews, 
not an ordinary man, seeing that he sufficiently understood the divine power 
to explain it, said, in the very beginning of the laws, ‘God said’—what? ‘Let 
there be light! and it was so.’ ‘Let there be earth! and it was so.’ ” The latter 
passage is interesting, for its use of Genesis parallels that made by Numenius 
and Porphyry, but it is not possible to connect either of these thinkers with the 
De Sublimitate. 

57 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, Wuensch’s ed. (Leipzig, 1898), p. 110. 

58 iPorphyry, Ad Gaurum, XI. 
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account of the Essenes, finding in their mode of life support for his 
own vegetarian doctrines. 59 All in all, it appears that his indict¬ 
ment of the Old Testament was qualified by a partial appreciation 
of the people from which it came. 

It is true that in writing against the Church he might be 
tempted to praise the Jews in many connections, if only to make 
more infamous the secession of the Christians from them. This 
was the procedure of Julian. But a writer who makes it his prac¬ 
tice to take sides among his enemies for the sake of confusing them 
will tend to leave his own position hazy, even though he may desire 
in all sincerity to make some discriminations. There was much in 
the faith of the Church which he on other occasions might have 
commended. His earnest defence of immortality, prayer, and 
Providence, was worthy of a Christian Father. But from the high 
ground of his later beliefs he looked down upon the Church. Rig¬ 
orous in his self-denial as many of the Christian ascetics, he 
despised their anxiety to save the soul and the body, and in the 
tractate, “On the Return of the Soul”, he appears to have opposed 
directly the resurrection of the body. Somewhere he quoted an 
Oracle of Zeus against Christians for claiming that the world would 
perish. 60 With these arguments, perhaps also in his denial of the 
Incarnation, he regarded their more naive beliefs as materialistic. 
John Chrysostom could detect an anti-Christian polemic in his 
book “On Matter”, wherein he described the quality-less substance 
which underlies all earthly phenomena, possibly on the ground that 
he failed to mention the Creation. 61 In a formidable chronological 
work, of which Eusebius has preserved extracts, he seems to have 
combatted their account of the beginnings of history, the founda¬ 
tion for their claim to possess the original religion of mankind. 62 

It is possible that his Christian antagonists could discover 
special animosity where none had been intended. But he himself 
bears record that he composed a treatise, having the same general 
purpose as Plotinus’ work “Against the Gnostics” (“Enneads” 
II. 9), and given over to the exposure of an apocryphal document 
circulated by a group of Christians under the name of the Persian 
Sage Zoroaster. Of the Zoroaster document little is known. Clem¬ 
ent of Alexandria (“Stromata” V. 14) and Proclus (“On Plato’s 


59 De Abst. IV. 14; II. 26; IV. 11, from Josephus, De Bello Jud., II. 8. 2-11. 

60 Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XX. 24. 

61 “For he who wrote against us the treatise On Matter, confuted himself.” 
Chrysostom, Homil. in Joannem, LXVI., near end (Migne, PG. 59. 370). 

62 The Chronicles, which Bidez (p. 73 n) connects with the similar work of Julius 
. Africanus, which had been written from the Christian side. 
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Republic”, W. Kroll, II. 109) refer in almost identical language 
to the Persian as being identical with Er, son of Armenius, who 
in the Tenth Book of the “Republic” is said to have journeyed 
through the underworld and returned to earth. Kolotes the Epi¬ 
curean, quoted by Proclus, makes mention of a work of four books, 
“On Nature”, saying it began in this fashion: “Zoroaster Pam- 
philus, son of Armenius, speaks these things.” 63 It would appear 
that the Christian enthusiasts had taken over a pre-Christian docu¬ 
ment for their own purposes, making it proclaim, perhaps in the 
guise of prophecy, a part of the Gospel message, and this sort of 
mishandling of the ancient literature Porphyry was determined to 
prevent. 

The evidences, slight though they may be, of a continued cru¬ 
sade against the Church, are quite as significant for the discovery 
of his attitude as are the parallels with Christian expressions in the 
letter to Marcella and the favorable mention of Christ in the work 
on the Oracles. Regarding the reference to Christ, it must be 
noticed that it is Apollo in the first instance who is favorably dis¬ 
posed, and that Porphyry, on his own principles, unless he charges 
that the Oracle has been tampered with, must accept and justify it. 
It is remarkable, too, that Eusebius and Augustine must go back 
to the earlier writing, and not to the books against the Christians, 
for a compliment to Jesus. If he had said anything in the later 
work which could be construed as genuine admiration for Jesus, 
surely the Christians would have preserved his words. It may be 
noted, besides, that no word of tribute to Jesus remains from any 
of the great Neoplatonists, Numenius, Ammonius, Plotinus, Ame- 
lius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, or Proclus. One saying of 
Porphyry against Jesus is well attested. Jerome is the important 
witness. 

“Dialogue with a Pelagian’’ II. 17—“He says to his brethren, 
that he would not go up to the Feast of Tabernacles (John 7:8). 
And yet afterwards it is written: Tut when his brethren were 
gone up, then went he up also to the feast, not openly, but as it 
were in secret’ (verse 10). He said he would not go, and yet he 
went; here Porphyry barks, charging him with fickleness and 
inconstancy.” 


63 Vita Plotini 16; W. Kroll, “Die Zeit des Cornelius Labeo” Rhein. Museum fiir 
Philol, LXXI (1916), pp. 309-357 (350-352) ; Carl Schmidt, “Plotins Stellung 
zum Gnostizismus und kirchlichen Christentum” Texte und Untersuchungen, XX. 
4 (1901) ; Carl Clemen, in Religionsgesch. Versuche und Vorarb., XVII (1920), 
p. 1. An early Zoroaster document, which identifies the sage with Baruch the 
scribe, is used in Solomon Ben Basrah’s Book of the Bee, 13th. C., Ch. 38, 
“The Prophecy of Zaradosht Concerning Our Lord” (E. A. Wallis Budge, tr., 
in Anecdota Oxoniensa, Semitic Series, I. 1886). 
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This accusation must have been transmitted to other writers, for 
Chrysostom says: 

“On John” XLVIII.—“How went he up, after saying, I go 
not up? How then went he not up also? for if he went not up 
because the time was not yet come, he ought not to have gone 
up at all.” 

Augustine has a version: 

“Sermons”, LXXXIII.—“He said that he would not go up 
on the feast day, and he went up. Canst thou then say this of 
Christ, that he either was not able to fulfill what he would, or 
that he did not know things to 001110 ?” 

And the “Questions on the Old and New Testaments”, the collec¬ 
tion once attributed to Augustine, contains yet another wording: 

Question 78—“It is said in the Gospel of John, that the Savior 
denied he would go up to the feast day, yet he went up; this 
seems to be inconstancy.” 

The Questions of Eucherius present the same problem: 64 

“The Savior says, You ascend to this feast day, I do not as¬ 
cend to this feast day; and how is it afterwards written of him: 
but as his brothers went up, then he also went up to the feast 
day?” 

The material in the “Apocriticus” is recognized on all sides 
to be ambiguous, and one can interpret it as against Jesus or against 
the Gospel writers for their picture of him. It is incredible that 
any friend of Jesus could permit his admiration of him thus to 
remain hid. It is more likely that the ambiguity is due to the writ¬ 
er’s desire to play the different elements in the Christian tradition 
one against another. 

J. Bidez suspected conciliatory designs both in the work on 
the Oracles and in the great treatise against the Church, thinking 
that the writer was seeking to draw the Christians into that great 
symphony of faiths which was the Neoplatonic aim. However, he 
admits a change from the attitude of Numenius and Amelius, and 
sees that there must have been some personal animus behind the 
length and vehemence of the assault. 65 In ancient times Porphyry’s 
rage was attributed to the beating given him by Christians at Caes¬ 
area; modern writers find an excuse in the melancholy, bordering 
on self-murder, which sent him to Sicily. It is certain that his ill- 
health continued for some time, for he wrote of it to Longinus, 


64 Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, vol. L. (Pseudo-Augustinus, pos¬ 
sibly Ambrosiaster) ; vol. XXXI. (Eucherius). 

65 Bidez, op. cit., pp. 72-73, 78. 
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after Plotinus was dead. It is probable, with Harnack, that the 
work was the labor of years, based on researches at Rome. As 
was the case with Celsus, a century earlier, Porphyry must have 
been alarmed at the rate of growth maintained by the new religion. 
Kleffner (p. 48) saw him taking offense at the deification of Christ, 
the claim to possess a world religion, and the striving for world 
mastery. Moffatt emphasizes “the worship of Jesus Christ” and 
“devotion to a Sacred Book”. Thomas Whittaker (“The Neo- 
platonists”, p. 139), speaking particularly of Julian, a century 
later, claims that the pagans feared the oncoming of a world the¬ 
ocracy. Most modern investigators link the attack with the perse¬ 
cutions. It is known that Plotinus had attracted to himself mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Senate, one of them, Chrysaorius, being Por¬ 
phyry’s own disciple; and Augustine infers that Porphyry supposed 
that Christianity would soon give way before persecution. 66 In 
estimating his motive in writing against the Church, one must take 
into account, in addition, his acute interest in critical and literary 
problems; his contempt for popular religion, more likely to ex¬ 
press itself in criticism of a foreign faith; and his intense eager¬ 
ness to expound a philosophy of redemption with which Christian¬ 
ity was in sharp opposition. He was not insensible to the currents 
of opinion so active at Rome, and it is not likely that he resisted 
them; but his polemics were grounded also upon a thorough his¬ 
torical and literary acquaintance with his subject, and a steadfast, 
even fanatical, religious conviction of his own. 

THE EARLY ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY 

Knowing something of Porphyry’s other works, and of his 
reputation as compiler and commentator, one expects to find in the 
great work a mass of arguments abstracted from earlier authori¬ 
ties. The collector of oracles and allegorizations, the writer of 
“Homeric Questions”, “Rhetorical Questions”, “Miscellaneous 
Questions”, and “Grammatical Perplexities”, Porphyry was of the 
type to gather up all that had been said before him, and to leave 
his materials in such a condition that his successors could make use 
of them. A great deal of light can be thrown upon the work, there¬ 
fore, by an outline of the attacks on Christianity in ancient times. 

In the New Testament the conflict is almost invariably with 
the Jews, from whom the earliest accusations had to do with these 
matters: miracles by unlawful means, that is, by magic; the belief 
that Jesus was present at God’s right hand, ready to return to 


66 De Civitate Dei , X. 32. 
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earth; laxity in the observance of the religious customs of Israel, 
especially with reference to the Temple; and the use of the name 
of Jesus in the exorcism of unclean spirits. 67 What conflict the 
Church had with Greeks seems to have been with the lesser philoso¬ 
phers, who found the new teachings “foolish”, especially on the 
subject of the resurrection. Even in the New Testament one can 
observe the three types of apology to the Jews—explanation, con¬ 
troversy, and denunciation,—the last type represented in the 
Fourth Gospel, wherein the Sons of Israel are obstreperous liter- 
alists, full of such objections as the following: How can a man be 
born when he is old? How can this man give us his flesh to eat? 68 

Concern with Jewish criticisms is prominent in the “Epistle 
of Barnabas”, and Marcion led a most pronounced attack upon the 
older religion, repudiating its Old Testament and its God. The 
Church could not accept Marcion’s leading, finding the Old Testa¬ 
ment essential for answering Greek strictures upon their faith as a 
new imposition upon mankind. For centuries the leading Fathers 
of the Church continued to compile treatises “Against the Jews”, 
the succession of such works continuing long after all hope of their 
conversion had passed away. Among these works were a chain of 
“Dialogues”, each represented as a discussion between a Christian 
and a Jew, the most of them closing with the conversion of the 
Jew to the Christian faith. It is from these documents, and from 
the fragments picked up from various tracts of the Talmud, that 
one is to understand the case for Judaism. 69 In the main it follows 
these lines: the interpretation of the Scriptures according to the 
original and usually the literal reading; the binding together of 
Old Testament Law and promises, denying to the Church the right 
to claim God’s blessing apart from obedience to the commands of 
Moses; a vehement rejection of the alleged Second God of the 
Christians; and the repudiation of the authority of Jesus, whose 
birth is slandered and career despised. The form of this argument 
took shape very early, and there is little change, except by elabora¬ 
tion of details, throughout the Christian centuries. There is next 
to no evidence that the Jews carried on an active crusade against 
the Church, except among themselves, nor is it certain that there 


67 S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), pp. 144, 159. 

68 John 3:4; 6:52. 

09 On the Talmud, see R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (Lon¬ 
don, 1903) ; on the Christian records, T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in 
the Early Roman Empire (London, 1909), Ch. VI., “The Conflict of Christian 
and Jew”; and the writer’s article, “The ‘Dialogues with the Jews’ as Sources 
for the Early Jewish Argument against Christianity” Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture, LI (1932), pp. 58-70. 
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was even a literature in reply to the anti-Jewish writings. Epipha- 
nius does mention a Jew, Philosabbatius, otherwise unknown, who 
discovered discrepancies in the Gospel accounts of the birth of 
Christ, and names along with him Porphyry and Celsus, both of 
whom made some use of the Jewish criticisms of the Church. 70 
When one has given to the one reference the most liberal interpre¬ 
tation possible, it still remains probable that Jews wrote little in 
denunciation of Christianity. 

The first contact of the faith with the Gentile world was as a 
form of Judaism, “the sect”, according to the orator Tertullus, “of 
the Nazarenes.” Gallio of Corinth, as if speaking only to Jews, 
refused to concern himself with “questions about words and names 
and your own Law.” 71 The historians Tacitus and Suetonius be¬ 
held in the new cult a “new and mischievous” or “pernicious” “su¬ 
perstition”, the latter attributing to it also “flagrant and shameful 
enormities” and hatred of all mankind. “Impiety” and “the 
Jewish life” appear to have been accusations in the reign of Domi- 
tian. Pliny the Younger, in his famous letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, described a “bad and extravagant superstition” and a 
“mad sect”, characterized by “positiveness and inflexible obsti¬ 
nacy.” They would not call upon the gods nor supplicate the image 
of the Emperor. 72 Hadrian, if he wrote the letter to Phlegon, dis¬ 
covered the Christians of Egypt to be fickle and turbulent, and the 
letter assigned to Antoninus states that the sect is being blamed 
for the disasters coming upon the state, the earthquakes which have 
just taken place. 73 

The anti-social attitude of the Christian party, under the 
varied appellations of superstition, madness, obstinacy, and impi¬ 
ety, made some impression, though slight, upon the Epictetus of 
Arrian’s “Discourses”, Marcus Aurelius the Emperor, Aelius Aris¬ 
tides the orator. The denunciation of secret worship made by Plu¬ 
tarch and by Marcus Aurelius, and Apuleius’ scorn of the worship 
of a god alleged to be the only God, may have been directed in part 
against the sect. Galen the physician commended their contempt 


70 Epiphanius, Haer, 51. 8. 

71 Acts 24:5; 18:12-17. 

72 Tacitus, Annal. 13:32; 15:44; Suetonius, Nero, 16; Dio Cassius, Nerva, 1; 
(Pliny, Ep. 96. The Gentile writers of the Second Century are collected (original 
text and English) by C. R. Haines, Heathen Contact with Christianity in the 
First Century and a Half (Cambridge, 1923). 

73 Hadrian’s letter is given by Flavius Vopiscus, Satuminus, VII.; Antoninus in 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. IV. 13. 
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of death, but found them generally simple-minded. 74 In the pro¬ 
ceedings of the courts against them, to judge from the various 
Acts of the Martyrs, impiety was the chief offence, with a growing 
emphasis upon accusations of licentious conduct and the eating of 
children in their secret meetings. These infamous slanders, accord¬ 
ing to Origen, were originated by the Jews, 75 and they were ac¬ 
cepted and believed from the middle of the Second Century (Jus¬ 
tin Martyr) to the beginning of the Third (Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix). The type of intelligence that would be affected by argu¬ 
ments of this nature was offered another equally absurd, that the 
Christians adored a god with the head of an ass. The rhetorician 
Marcus Cornelius Fronto, who appears to have been something 
of a philosopher, was not above the use of the most abominable 
accusations; and Crescens, whom his opponent Justin claimed to be 
undeserving of the title of philosopher, combined the charges of 
impiety and atheism. 76 In the opposition contained in all of these 
calumnies, there is to be found little more than contempt for a 
group whose conduct is exasperatingly peculiar and whose beliefs 
are altogether unknown. 

The low repute in which they were held was due in part to 
their origin among the Jews, and in part also to their rejection even 
by this group, making them a “Third Race”. Their indifference in 
the face of death might create admiration, yet it as often aroused 
condemnation, considered in conjunction with their refusal to par¬ 
ticipate in the public festivals, wherein religion and patriotism 
were combined. They would not sacrifice, nor do homage to the 
image of the Emperor, nor enter civil or military service, nor 
attend the public shows. Seeming thus to despise all the good 
things of life, they became enemies to the gods, the Emperor, good 
morals, and to all nature. “Atheists” they were termed, not be¬ 
cause they had no gods of their own, but because they refused to 
honor those recognized by the state. 77 

The only Christian belief which, in the Second Century, at¬ 
tracted widespread attention appears to have been the doctrine of 


74 Epictetus, Dissertationcs, IV. 7; Marcus Aurelius, Commentarii ( Meditations ) 
III. 16, XT. 3; Aristides, Orat. 46; Plutarch, Praecepta conjugalia (in the 
Moralia), 19; Apuleius, Metamorph. XI. 14; Galen, In Rem Publicam, from 
the Arab Abulfeda (Haines, and Iiarnack, Mission and Expansion, 1908, I. 213). 

70 Contra Celsum, VI. 27. 

76 Fronto in Minucius Felix, Octavius, 9, 31 ; Crescens, in Justin Martyr, Apol. 
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77 These charges predominate throughout the apologies of Justin and Tertullian, 
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the Resurrection. Justin Martyr and Tatian noticed that contempt 
was expressed for the Christian eschatology, as intended to frighten 
men into virtue. Autolycus, to whom Theophilus of Antioch wrote, 
wished to be shown one man who had been raised from the dead. 
The treatises on the resurrection, attributed to Justin and Athen- 
agoras, cannot be definitely dated, but the argument which they 
attempt to refute is as old as Cicero. 78 It is claimed that the 
body does not deserve resurrection, that whatever has been de¬ 
stroyed or dissolved cannot be reassembled, that the mutilated and 
deformed must be in the same condition in the resurrection (else 
it is not the same body), and that the redemption of the flesh is 
disadvantageous, seeing that sin results from its existence. 

The plea of “Caecilius”, the young champion of paganism 
in the “Octavius” of Minucius Felix, 79 sums up in emphatic fashion 
the popular reaction. The skeptical naturalism with which the 
orator begins, the denial of the existence of Providence or Creator, 
is hardly representative; but then, as if to demonstrate beyond 
question his youth, the disputant extols the ancient religion for its 
heroes and its inspired Oracles, by which cities have been saved 
from perils and peoples blessed with prosperity. He passes on to 
a denunciation of the Christians, “a reprobate, unlawful, and des¬ 
perate faction . . . skulking and shunning the light, silent in pub¬ 
lic, but garrulous in corners.” Their abominable behavior is em¬ 
phasized, in secret marks and signs, in addressing one another as 
“brother” and “sister”, in worship of an ass’s head and the prac¬ 
tice of child-murder and incest. From this unflattering characteri¬ 
zation the author proceeds to a refutation of their peculiar teach¬ 
ings on Providence, the resurrection of the body, and the end of 
the world. In conclusion, he invites them to return to a normal 
social life and to confess their inability to explain the unexplainable. 

Lucian, the renowned satirist of the Second Century, 80 whose 
openly expressed contempt for the classical deities and opposition 
to the Mysteries led him almost to admiration for the Church, 
nevertheless looked down upon its members for the worship they 
1 endered to a crucified man, and also for their scorn of all worldly 
goods, which made it possible for others to victimize them. Very 
modern through his complete rejection of the supernatural, he 
exposed the tricks of healers, exorcists, and magicians, even of 
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'“Chaldeans” and “Syrians”, naming that “Syrian adept from 
Palestine” who restored men from lunatic fits, summoning out 
the evil spirit in each case, and receiving a good fee for his labors. 
Of the Christian beliefs he emphasized the expectation of immor¬ 
tality. 

Celsus, writing in the days of Marcus Aurelius, 81 was the first 
conspicuous literary antagonist of the Church. His work shows not 
only that Christianity had become so threatening to the traditional 
culture as to necessitate a special treatise for its refutation, but 
also that the old religion was in need of defence against its inroads. 
He has some knowledge of the disputes between Christians 
and Jews, and brings over into the Greek world the statements of 
the Rabbis against Jesus and the Church. His acquaintance with 
the Scriptures seems to be limited to Genesis and Exodus, Mark 
(or John), and Matthew; and some of his information he may 
have acquired from the controversial literature of his own time, 
out of which he names a “Heavenly Dialogue” and the “Contro¬ 
versy between Jason and Papiscus”. The Marcionite teaching was 
known to him, but he does not mention any of the books of the sect. 
The Christian writings as a whole he brought into relation to 
the Greek celebrities, often to prove their inferiority, sometimes 
to demonstrate plagiarisms from Plato and Homer. The earliest 
Greek documents, he admitted, had been destroyed by a flood, but 
the later records were drawn from ancient peoples, mainly of the 
East, in comparison with whom the Jews were newcomers. 

Celsus’ defence of the old religion, in its images, oracles, 
feasts, demons, and emperor-worship, shows the apprehension 
which the spread of Christianity already had caused, as does his 
eager appeal to its adherents to resume their former position in 
society and the service of the Emperor. Frequently he emphasizes 
his own firm faith in God and immortality, and his confidence in 
the future reward and punishment of the good and evil. Yet he 
denies God’s concern for particulars, asserting that He cares only 
for the whole, and claiming that man is one with the brute crea¬ 
tion, even inferior to many animals in piety and in shrewdness, 
Jews and Christians were blamed for attributing to God anger and 
favoritism and assuming that He could be known directly. The 
Incarnation, it seemed to him, presupposed that God does not 


81 Origen, Contra Celsum. English version in Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV. Recon¬ 
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know what is taking place upon earth, or that He could not change 
it for the better without frequent interference. And if a Son must 
be sent, why was he not provided with a special body? And why 
were not many messengers sent, to reach all parts of earth? And 
although the Christians predict the destruction of the world by 
fire, they look for the preservation of their own bodies, more 
worthless than dung. 

The great offense in his eyes was the welcome and recognition 
given by the Church to both the ignorant and the sinful, resulting 
in the repulsion of the virtuous and well-informed. The simple- 
minded nature of the following made it possible for their leaders 
to interpret the Old Testament for their own advantage, and their 
prophets to pass themselves as God, or Sons of God. Writing in 
behalf of culture against ignorance, Celsus is effective in his criti¬ 
cism of the Christians’ cruder beliefs and practices; but his faith 
had its own crudities, and his adoption of so many different points 
of view for the sake of multiplying accusations gives him the ap¬ 
pearance of insincerity. For example, Origen, who must have 
known something of the philosophical schools, could not definitely 
decide whether to term him an Epicurean or a Platonist, and sus¬ 
pected that he was one masking himself as the other. Accordingly 
his whole argument is weaker than its parts, and could be effec¬ 
tively answered by playing the parts against one another. Besides, 
his contempt for the common people made him easy to dispose of 
in a contest in which the deciding judgments were to be of a reli¬ 
gious character. 

The century which intervened after Celsus does not seem to 
present any considerable advance over his argument. The “Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana”, written by Philostratus early in the Third 
Century, 82 makes that philosopher a traveling miracle-worker, in 
many respects apparently patterned after the Jesus of the Gospels. 
His birth was foretold by a god, and he was born in a meadow, 
surrounded by dancing swans. He healed the lame and blind and 
one with a paralyzed hand, cast from a young man a devil which 
threw down a statue, raised a bride from her bier as she was being 
carried out for burial, and after his death he is reported to have 
visited his disciples. This biography was used a century later by 
Hierocles, in contrasting the honors paid to this hero, for whom 
no one claimed deity, with those attributed to Christ. The Clemen¬ 
tine literature, the “Recognitions” and the “Homilies”, may belong 
in this period. They feature an argument in which allegory is 
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resorted to in defence of the gods of the Greeks, and another in 
which Fate, working in the stars and in chance, is made responsible 
for all the troubles of earth, so that it is impossible to believe in 
God or Providence. Some space is given to attacks upon Jesus and 
Peter, finding contradictions in the teachings of the one, and deceit 
and presumption in the actions of the other. 83 The presence of 
critics who examined the Scriptures is indicated in the labors of 
Julius Africanus in reconciling the genealogies of Jesus in Matthew 
and Luke. 84 The Bishop Cyprian, in Africa, in his “Address to 
Demetrianus the Proconsul”, takes special notice of the accusation 
that Christians were responsible for wars, plagues, famines, and 
periods of drouth. 

To Porphyry came the task of assembling and intensifying 
the earlier accusations, contributing thereto his genuinely religious 
spirit, his acquaintance with the Scriptures, and his concern for true 
culture. Following Celsus, he made use of the conflict between 
Christians and Jews, and in his criticism of the Old Testament he 
made use of arguments equally applicable to both parties. It has 
been observed how Epiphanius connects his name with that of 
Philosabbatius, who discovered contradictions at the beginning of 
the Gospels, and it is probable that his method of approach in dis¬ 
covering discrepancies in the Scriptures had been sharpened by his 
acquaintance with the debates between the partisans of the two 
religions. He used the argument of the “Jew” of Celsus against 
the resurrection of Jesus, he reproduced Jewish polemic in chal¬ 
lenging the doctrine of the Incarnation, and probably he was fol¬ 
lowing a Jewish lead in discerning misquotations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the New. 

Following after the Gentile critics of the religion, Porphyry 
emphasized the distinction between Jews and Christians, and the 
necessary conclusion that the latter party were a third sect, neither 
Jews nor Greeks. It is certain that he demanded conformity to 
the religion of the State and to the Emperor, but the form which 
this demand took is unknown. To some degree he concurred in 
blaming the rebellious sect for the disasters of the time. 85 

“But now they marvel that for so many years the plague has 
taken hold of the city, Asclepius and the other gods no longer 
dwelling there; for so long as Jesus has been honored, one notices 
not a single benefit from the gods.” 


83 Criticisms of Jesus, Clem. Recog. II. 26-35; III. 47; Homil. XVII. 5; of Peter, 
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Not less than Celsus, he resented the appeal made by Christianity 
to the poor and uneducated, and followed him in ridiculing their 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the resurrection of the flesh, and the 
beginning and end of the world. Like him, also, he defended poly¬ 
theism, but here the details of his argument are not available. It 
is probable, in view of his well known religious convictions, that his 
work went far beyond that of Celsus in impressing its readers with 
its singleness of purpose in its intended service to the cause of true 
religion. 

Porphyry’s philosophical criticisms of the faith probably de¬ 
rived much of their substance from the tract of Plotinus, “Against 
the Gnostics”, a work which, according to his own testimony, he 
had in his hands when he went to Sicily. 86 The longer title of this 
production is, “Against those declaring the Creator of the World, 
and the World itself, to be Evil”. Parts of the argument appear 
to be valid against all Christians; for they did place a Mediator, 
Jesus, the Son, between God and the world. They admitted a Cre¬ 
ation in time, which seemed to imply a change in God’s purpose, 
and the presence of Evil, which would prove His imperfection. In 
addition, they claimed that the world would pass away, and their 
own bodies remain. It seems quite certain that Porphyry assailed 
the Church upon all of these grounds. 

The widened philosophical outlook, with the emphasis upon 
a positive religion combatting Christianity, combined with a most 
thoroughgoing use of the Bible, changed the whole plan of the 
argument against the Church, as the later controversy proves. 
Eusebius of Caesarea in his various apologies gives evidence of 
the extra burden imposed upon the Christian Fathers, in his use 
of three books of one work to answer Porphyry’s one book (on 
Daniel), in his treatises on the contradictions at the beginning and 
end of the Gospels (“To Stephanus” and “To Marinus”), and in 
the elaborate plan of the “Preparation for the Gospel”, with its 
analysis of the history of the Greek religion and its detailed treat¬ 
ment of Plato and other Greek philosophers, with special emphasis 
upon their contradictions. The line of procedure employed by 
Eusebius was taken over by Apollinarius of Laodicea in his work 
“On the Truth”, 87 by Cyril of Alexandria in his reply to Julian, 
and by Theodoret in his apology, “On the Healing of the Maladies 
of the Greeks”. The plan of Augustine, in the “City of God”, is 
not greatly different. Alongside the political history of Rome he 
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traces the progress of its religion, leading it to its crown in the 
Platonic philosophy, of which Porphyry had been the finest expo¬ 
nent. The second part of the work, on the history of the City of 
God, corresponds to the middle division of Eusebius, where he 
wrote on the uniqueness of Israel among the nations. Toward the 
end of the apology, Augustine needs to take account of Porphyry’s 
objections to the Christian eschatology. The importance of Por¬ 
phyry throughout the whole dispute is made plain by the number 
of his works which have been reconstructed from these apologies— 
“On the Philosophy Derived from Oracles”, “Concerning Im¬ 
ages”, the “History of Philosophy”, the “Epistle to Anebo”, “On 
the Return of the Soul.” More than ever before the warfare was 
one of documents, and Porphyry’s writings were used along with 
those of Plato. 

Because of its bulk the great work could never have had a 
wide circulation, but it was readily available for the writers of 
tracts. The first of these to notice is Hierocles, and after him, if 
another individual, the “Philosopher” of the “Apocriticus”. To 
Augustine were sent Six Questions by Deogratias, and both of 
them believed that the problems raised were from Porphyry. The 
same origin seems probable for the difficulties submitted to Augus¬ 
tine by Volusianus, 88 and Jerome’s “Letters” take account of simi¬ 
lar collections. The piece of Julian’s, “Against the Galileans”, 89 
considering the number of replies which it called forth—from 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Apollinarius of Laodicea, Cyril, and 
Philip Sidetes—could hardly have been a mere excerpt; but its 
indebtedness to Porphyry was great. Like both Celsus and the 
“Old Man of Tyre”, 90 the Emperor began with the disagreement 
between Jews and Christians. He then attacked the claim of the 
Jews to possess the one true religion, claiming instead that God had 
bestowed His gifts impartially upon all peoples, using the lesser 
gods as His agents. Why should one nation be favored and all the 
others ignored? The Hebrew literature and tradition were inferior 
to the Greek; the Ten Commandments, where not paralleled in the 
non-Jewish world, were of lesser value, representing God as venge¬ 
ful and jealous. The Jews had no wise men, their generals were 
mediocre, they knew no science, and their law was barbarous and 
savage. From this background the Christians chose for themselves 
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the most inferior elements, and then abandoned it in their doctrines 
of a Second God, a Logos, and a Mother of God. These latest 
innovations were unknown even at the beginning of the Christian 
religion. In this way Julian’s polemic begins, and scattering frag¬ 
ments relate to disagreements among the Gospels, foolish sayings 
attributed to Jesus, and the beliefs and practices of Christians. In 
all these details, it can hardly be doubted, Julian felt the influence 
of his greater and more voluminous predecessor. 

The lists of questions submitted to Jerome and Augustine 
dealing with questions raised by Porphyry seem to be a source for 
the documents known as the Question-Literature. 91 The problems 
raised in this literature are of many types—the meanings of He¬ 
brew words, explanations of ancient customs, the justification of 


91 The Question-Literature is discussed by Georg Heinrici, in two articles in the 
Abhandl. der phil-hist. Klasse der K. sachsischen Gesellschaft der JViss., Leip¬ 
zig:. “Zur patristischen Aporienliteratur”, XXVII, 24 (1910), pp. 843-860; 
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schriften”, yol. XXVIII. 1911, No. 8, pp. 1-98. 
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8. Gregory of Nazianzus, PG. 38, 851. 

9. Maximus Confessor, PG. 90. 243ff. 785ff. 
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the acts of the God of the Old Testament and of the exploits of the 
heroes of the book. Taken in the large, these documents are com¬ 
mentaries, but the queries often possess a pungency and embar¬ 
rassment which it is most natural to attribute to the works of Por¬ 
phyry and others like him. Problems of this sort continually come 
up: How was light created on the Fourth Day of Creation? Did 
God call “their” name Adam (Genesis 5 :2) ? Was the whole earth 
covered by the waters of the Flood? How could Moses list (Gen¬ 
esis 36:31) the kings of Edom up to the time when Israel had a 
king? If he knew all of the learning of the Egyptians (Acts 7 :22), 
why did he not teach it to his own people? If all of God’s works 
are good, why does the Law distinguish between clean and unclean 
beasts? Did Saul’s evil spirit really come from God? Why is 
sacrifice, commanded in the Law, opposed in Psalm 51 and Jere¬ 
miah 7:22? In the genealogy of Jesus, Matthew lists 27 or 28 
generations, and Luke 43; and Matthew omits three kings between 
David and the Captivity. Where was Jesus called Emmanuel? 
Mark attributed to the demons (5 :7 and elsewhere) the statement 
that Jesus was stronger than they, yet Paul claims (I Corinthians 
2:8) that the “princes and powers of the world” did not know of 
his divinity. In the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, Jesus 
makes the Jews say, “This is the heir”; yet Paul asserts that they 
did not know him, else they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory (I Corinthians 2:8). Was the Holy Spirit granted to the 
Apostles before or after the Ascension? How is Christ’s rule 
without end (Isaiah 9:7), since he must surrender it (I Corinth¬ 
ians 15:24) to the Father? 

The sayings of Jesus attract some attention. What agreement 
is there between “Let your light shine before men,” and “Take 
heed that ye do not your good works before men, to be seen of 
them” (Matthew 5:16 and 6:1)? “The Father is greater than 
I,” and “I and the Father are one” (John 10 :29, 30) ? “We know 
that God heareth not sinners,” and “Every one that asketh receiv- 
eth” (John 9:31; Matthew 7:8) ? Why does he call himself Son 
of Man, when he was Son of a Woman? If the Law and Prophets 
were until John, why did Jesus send the leper to the priests? Why 
did he deny his mercy to a Canaanite woman, and not to the cen¬ 
turion and the leper of another race? “All who came before me 
were thieves and robbers”; was this said of the Prophets? If Tyre 
and Sidon would have repented at the sight of his mighty works, 
why did he not perform them there? We are to agree with our 
adversary quickly; does this apply to the devil And is the devil 
the father of the Jews (John 8 :44) ? How shall one accommodate 
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his saying, “I pray not for the world” (John 17:9) to I John 2:2 
—“And not for our sins, but for those of the whole world”? 

Questions of this type are proof of the presence of much 
Scriptural criticism in ancient times. Part of the materials may be 
traced back with some probability to the Gnostics and to Marcion, 
but it was only the hostile Gentile critic who could make use of all 
of them. In only a limited sense however does Porphyry rank with 
the modern historical investigators, for his concern was not with 
the reconstruction of the true history as much as with the discom¬ 
fiture of his opponents. 

The philosophical interest passed on in works like the argu¬ 
ment of the Greek “Apollonius” in the Dialogue of Evagrius, the 
Pseudo Justin Martyr “Questions of the Greek to the Christian” 
and “Questions of the Christian to the Greek”, the “Theophras¬ 
tus” of the Christian Aeneas of Gaza, various treatises on the 
Creation of the World, and the Eighteen Objections of Proclus to 
the doctrine of Creation. 92 The argument of “Apollonius” begins 
with the Incarnation, which he finds incredible, and proceeds to a 
fleeting examination of Israel’s history. Finding the law of nature 
sufficient, the disputant asks why the Law of Moses was needed. 
Thereafter he cavils at the resurrection of the body and the end 
of the world, defends Oracles and images, asks for explanations 
of the power of the devil and the sufferings of the righteous, and 
suddenly and finally confesses faith in Jesus as the Son of God. 

Of the objections of Proclus, all but the first have been pre¬ 
served by John Philoponus. They may be summarized as follows: 

II. If the pattern of the world is eternal, the world too is eter¬ 
nal. 

III. If the creative power is eternal, the world is eternal. 

IV. If the creative cause is immovable and changeless, so is the 

world. 

V. Necessarily there was always time, time is eternal, and the 
heaven which measures time is eternal. 

VI. The world has only one Creator; and therefore only He can 
dissolve it; but as it is good, He will not dissolve it. 

VII. The Soul of the Whole is eternal, and so is the world. 

VIII. Whatever comes into existence perishes; but the world, a 
whole, is complete, suffering neither gain nor loss. 

IX. Whatever perishes, perishes through its own evil; the 
whole could not possess evil, unless it corrupted itself. 

X. The elements of the world either are stationary or move in 
a circle; in either case, they possess no added motion which 
would ever cease. 


92 Evagrius, Migne, PL. XX. 1071-1166; Aeneas, Theophrastus, PG. 85, 871-1144; 
Toannes Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum, H. Rabe (Leipzig, 
1899). 
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XI. If matter is from nothing, it begins and ends, and there is 
no necessity; the form or cause of matter exists with it; 
if matter is eternal, so is its form; if not eternal, some 
other matter must form it; it exists for the sake of order, 
not disorder, and so enters into an eternal world. 

XII. If matter is eternal, always sufficient to make the world, 
the world is eternal. 

XIII. If the motions of heaven and earth are in a circle, and 

therefore eternal, then the whole of which they are parts 
also is eternal. 

XIV. If the Maker of the world made it well, then it is orderly, 

and not disorderly; being orderly, its matter and creation 
and form together are eternal. 

XV. The pattern of the world is only-begotten, eternal, and all- 
perfecting. The world, also, is not with beginning and 
without end, nor with end and without beginning, but is 
without beginning and end. 

XVI. There cannot be in the Creator two wills, one temporal and 
the other eternal; the existence of the two would mean 
that His mind is subject to change. 

XVII. Order and incorruptibility must coincide, and therefore both 
are eternal. 

XVIII. If God changes, now creating and now not creating, then 
He is not the best of causes. It is not possible that there 
should be disorder, for that implies God’s absence from 
the world. 

It is certain that Porphyry himself held to the belief in the eter¬ 
nity of the world; 93 so that even this elaborate argument derived 
something from his great work. 

The Ancient World was breaking up, and, as in the days of 
Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, and for that matter of Porphyry 
himself, the Christians were found guilty of bringing about that 
neglect of the gods of the state which led to their failure to aid 
the now desperate civilization. The new disorders and calamities 
were pictured for the dwindling pagans by Libanius, in his oration 
over the body of Julian; by the orator Symmachus, for the Roman 
Senate, in a plea for the return of the famed Altar of Victory to 
the Senate-House (in 382), and then by Libanius, in a petition to 
the Emperor Theodosius I. (390), in protest against the demoli¬ 
tion of the pagan shrines; by the friend of Augustine, Maximus of 
Madaura, who protested because of the desertion of the temples 
for the worship of the martyrs; and by the historians, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Eunapius, and Zosimus, who demonstrated how the 
Christians were upsetting and overturning the established customs. 
The uninspiring life of the monks, looked upon as a characteristic 


93 Proclus, In Plat. Tim a cum, II. 366, Diehl; Zacharias of Mitylene, De mundi 
opif., PG. 85, p. 1034. 
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contribution of Christianity to the depression, was denounced in 
the Pseudo-Lucianic “Philopatris”, which also satirizes the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, and in the travel-document of Rutilius. 94 The 
best that Augustine could do with these accusations, in his “City 
of God”, was to show that the Roman State, founded and main¬ 
tained by violence and deceit, carried within itself from the be¬ 
ginning the seeds of its own destruction. 

Within the lifetime of Augustine, paganism was outlawed by 
imperial command, and its defenders were left in the same con¬ 
dition in which Christians had been in the Second Century. Hence¬ 
forward their criticisms of the victorious faith could have very 
little weight, and with the destruction of Porphyry’s work their 
most effective arguments were suppressed. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORK 

Much could be learned of Porphyry’s design and purpose if 
it were known how he arranged his materials. Unfortunately, only 
a few of the citations refer to the books from which they were 
derived. In the First Book, he referred to the controversy between 
Peter and Paul, and rebuked them both, Peter for his error in not 
walking according to the Gospel, Paul for his presumption in blam¬ 
ing another for that of which he himself was guilty in circumcising 
Timothy. Their disagreement was proof that their message was 
not from heaven. 05 The Third Book contained an attack upon the 
Christian allegorization of Scripture, singling out Origen, who had 
forsaken the religion of the Greeks for the “barbarian reckless¬ 
ness”, and then had applied to the documents the exegetical meth¬ 
ods of the Greeks. 96 In Book Four, Porphyry rejected the Hebrew 
account of beginnings, substituting for it the record of the Phoeni¬ 
cian Sanchuniathon, whose “Phoenician History” had been ren¬ 
dered into Greek by Philo of Byblus. 97 Soon after (in Books VI. 
and VII. of Eusebius’ reply) appeared a comment on the instruc¬ 
tions given by the Apostles (Acts 15:20) to the First-Century 
Christians, “to abstain from pollutions and eating and fornication 


94 Libanius, Orat. XVIII. XXX.; Symmachus, Ep. 54; Maximus of Madaura, in 
Augustine, Ep. 16; Ammianus Marcellinus, XXI. 16, XXI. 5, XXVII. 3; Euna- 
pius, Vitae Phil. et. Soph. (Loeb’s Library, Philostratus and Eunapius, Index 
under “Christians”) ; Rutilius, Itinerarium, I. 439-452, 517-526; Zosimus, ed. of 
1590, I. 660; II. 671, 685; IV. 764-765; V. 799-800. This material has been 
grouped and used by Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Testimonies (1766), vol. II. 

95 Jerome, In Ep. ad Gal., Prol. and 2:11; Ep. 112, Ad August. 6, 11; In Isaiam, 
15 :54. 

96 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. VI. 19. 

97 Eusebius, Praep. Evan. I. 9. 20. 
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(and not to do to others whatever they do not wish done to them¬ 
selves). n This reading, appearing also in the Third Book of Ire- 
naeus, “Against Heresies”, was used “for purposes of slander”. 98 

The next definite reference we possess is to the Twelfth Book, 
wherein the Prophecy of Daniel was subjected to a sharp analysis 
and interpreted according to three new principles. The prophecies 
were true up to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and false after¬ 
wards; therefore the book was written in his time (about 165 B. 
C.). Most of the prophecies, therefore, recorded what had already 
taken place, and the critic illustrated, by the material he had as¬ 
sembled for the “Chronicles”, how past history had been incor¬ 
porated. The third principle was that the original language of 
the book was Greek, with the aid of the very same puns in the 
“Story of Susanna” (on the names of the trees) which had puz¬ 
zled both Origen and Africanus." 

In his Thirteenth Book Porphyry wrote at length concerning 
the Christian interpretation of Daniel’s “abomination of desola¬ 
tion”, 100 and the Fourteenth referred to the ignorance of the Gos¬ 
pel writers in attributing to one Prophet what another had written 
(particularly Mark 1:2, and possibly Matthew 13:35 was men¬ 
tioned in the same connection). 101 These complete the definite cita¬ 
tions. 

With this much known, attempts have been made to fill out 
the pattern with the other fragments which remain. It is generally 
supposed, from the reference to Book I., that Porphyry began his 
treatise with the disagreements of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
proceeding therefrom to the contradictions within the Scriptures. 
Wagenmann, Georgiades, and Kleffner, all inclined to assign to 
Books V.-XI., of which nothing is known, the material of the 
“Apocriticus”, and the fragments from Augustine and Jerome. 
Books XII.-XIV., particularly XIII. according to Kleffner, were 
given over to the Christian eschatology. 102 In 1914, Professor 
Crafer offered a tentative outline of the Fifteen Books. 103 

I. An attack on the credibility of the New Testament, based on 
the quarrels and inconsistencies of the Apostles. 

II. On the unhistorical basis of Christianity, on more general 
lines. 

98 E. von cler Goltz, in Texte und Untersuchungen, XVII. 4, 1899, p. 41. 

99 Jerome, In Daniclem comm., answers the attack. The Letters of Africanus and 
Origen are in PG. XI. 47ff. 

100 Jerome, Comm in Evan. Matth., on 24:16. 

101 Jerome, In Matth., on 3 :3; Brev. in Psalm os, on Ps. 77. 

102 Georgiades, p. 24; Kleffner, p. 54. 

103 Journal of Theological Studies (1914), pp. 499-510. 
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III. An attack on the Old Testament, largely on the Pentateuch. 

IV. The history of the Jews, given by Sanchuniathon, is true. 

V. The Life of Christ; objection to his deeds and miracles. 

VI. Inconsistencies in the Sayings of Christ. 

VII. The untrustworthiness of the Evangelists. 

VIII. The Christian idea of God; His relation to the heathen gods. 

IX. The relation of the Christian rites to those of heathenism. 

X. The unreasonableness of the Christian doctrines. 

XI. Special objections to the Incarnation of Christ. 

XII. Old Testament Prophecy, particularly Daniel. 

XIII. The Christian Hope, and the connection between the Old 

Testament and the New Testament. 

XIV. The Evangelists did not understand the Prophets. 

XV. The Position of the Church in the State. 

Harnack criticised the boldness of this outline, and empha¬ 
sized how little we know of the contents even of the books which 
have been cited. He arranged the materials in topical order, and 
altogether he leaves the impression that Porphyry’s treatise must 
have been a chaotic production. 104 

Some light upon the difficult question of the order of the work 
may be gained from a close study of Eusebius’ “Preparation for 
the Gospel”, a work which constantly holds Porphyry in view, and 
which persistently quotes him whenever his statements can be 
maneuvered into criticisms of paganism. In brief, this is the plan 
of the apology. 

I. What is the Gospel? The Greek religion came from the East. 

II. Early Greek religion had a crudeness of which later Greeks 
and Romans were ashamed. 

III. The attempted allegories would not harmonize. 

IV. Sacrifices are discussed and condemned. 

V. The Oracles are attacked as evil. 

VI. The doctrine of Fate is opposed by Free Will. 

VII. The Jewish account of beginnings is defended. 

VIII. The value of the Jewish teachings is exalted. 

IX. The Greek historians noticed the Hebrew race. 

X. Greeks borrowed from the East, and from Hebrews. 

XI. The philosophers, Plato especially, borrowed from Moses. 

XII. Plato borrowed much from the Jews. 

XIII. Despite his borrowings, Plato is inferior to the Gospel. 

XIV. The disagreements of the philosophers are discussed. 

XV. The Greek philosophers constantly disagreed. 

The little that is known of Porphyry’s arrangement prevents 
one from equating this outline with his. But it must be more than 


104 “if we had the complete work of Porphyry, we should certainly know very much 
more concerning his erudition and acuteness, but probably not much more with 
regard to his leading ideas” Porphyrins Gegen die Christen, p. 18. 
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a coincidence that both works contained fifteen books, and that in 
both Book III. was devoted, at least in part, to the subject of alle¬ 
gory. We should be advanced a step in the understanding of the 
treatise if we might conjecture that it, like that of Eusebius, began 
with the origins of the enemy religion. Certainly the reference in 
the First Book to Peter and Paul would fit in admirably with this 
theory, for their controversy was related directly to the secession 
of Christianity from Judaism. One may remember likewise, that 
both Celsus and Julian, between whom Porphyry comes, begin their 
attacks with the consideration of the separation between the two 
religions; and that Julian plunges immediately into the evaluation 
of Judaism, out of which the new faith had its beginnings. For the 
first three books, therefore, it is possible to infer that Porphyry 
proceeded just as Eusebius did after him. 

One wishes that this comparison could continue. In his Books 
IV., V., and VI., Eusebius proceeds with the topics, Sacrifice, the 
Oracles, and Fate. It is known that Porphyry wrote on the Chris¬ 
tian attitude toward Sacrifice, it is probable that he ranked the 
Oracles with the Hebrew Prophecies, and he may have said some¬ 
thing on the subject of Fate, with which he had had some difficul¬ 
ties. We do not even know whether Porphyry employed a topical 
procedure, as in the work “On Abstinence”. There is interest at¬ 
tached to Eusebius’ frequent citations from Plato, upon whom 
Celsus and Julian are known to have depended, although nothing 
remains of Porphyry’s use of him in this treatise. The lengthy 
defence of the Jewish people (VII.-IX.), and the two books de¬ 
voted to the disagreements among the philosophers, are suggestive, 
as is the lack of a conclusion to the apology, promised to its read¬ 
ers, indeed, to appear in the “Demonstration”, of which only the 
first half remains. Did Eusebius learn from his opponent his ex¬ 
pertness in taking the words of an adversary and quoting them to 
reenforce his own argument? Porphyry could have used the Old 
Testament to prove polytheism, and it appears, from the “Apo- 
criticus”, that he did so. 

On the basis of Eusebius (as well as Celsus and Julian), it is 
suggested that Porphyry’s arrangement may have been in part as 
follows: 

I. The origins of Christianity, and its separation from Judaism 
(Peter and Paul). 

II. The Jewish records, from which Christianity came. 

III. The impossibility of allegorizing the records (Origen). 

IV. The inferiority of the Hebrew records to other accounts 

(Sanchuniathon). 
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XII. The attack on Daniel’s Prophecy. 

XIII. An attack either on the Christian eschatology or upon the 

Christian abuse of the Old Testament (the abomination of 
desolation). 

XIV. (Mark’s misquotation from the Old Testament). 

It is possible that more attention to the work of Eusebius will 
lead to further conjectures. In addition, it is probable that the 
“Apocriticus” does preserve materials in their proper order, even 
though its assignment to particular books of the treatise remains a 
dubious procedure; and the general arrangement of the work of 
Celsus may prove to be of value. 

THE OBJECTIVES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

With Porphyry’s own outline a matter of conjecture, one will 
arrange the ninety-seven fragments of Harnack’s collection 105 


105 Harnack presents 9 passages from Eusebius, 2 from Methodius, “more than 
forty” from Jerome, 52 from Macarius, two from Theodoret, and one each 
from Diodorus of Tarsus, Epiphanius, Severianus Gabal, Nemesius, Anastasius 
Sinaita, Arethas, and Theophylact. As likely fragments he suggests, but does 
not present, Quaest, ad. Orthod. in the Pseudo Justin Martyr material (Otto, 
Corpus apologetarum, III.), Nos. 2, 6-7, 23-24, 27-29, 37-39, 47-48, 58, 64, 66, 
72, 76, 78-79, 81-83, 85, 89, 94, 98, 105, 116-117, 119, 125, 132, 135-142 (Otto’s 
order; Harnack’s arrangement, in the Texte und Untersuchungen, XXI. 4, 
1901 is different). 

A conspicuous reference, apparently to Porphyry’s work, and overlooked 
by Harnack, is found in Ebed-Jesu (c. 1200), who, in the Catalogus librorum 
ecclesiasticorum, written in the Syriac, says of Theodore of Mopsuestia: “Eccle- 
siastem uno libro exposuit deprecante Porphyrio” (J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vatic ana, Rome, 1725, III. 1 , p. 32). Some of the criti¬ 
cisms of Ecclesiastes perhaps may lie in the Pseudo-Augustine Quaestiones: 

Q. 15. How can Solomon say (7:16), Be not righteous overmuch? 

Q. 39. How can Solomon say (9:4), A living dog is better than a dead lion? 

Q. 32. He says (iProverbs 22:2), The Lord makes rich and poor; is that not 
respect of persons? 

Q. 34. He says (Wisdom 1:3), God made not death; and elsewhere (Deut. 

30:15), Good and evil, life and death, are from God. 

Q. 22. Solomon says (where?), Justify thy life before thy death; and in the 
Psalm (143:2), In thy sight no man living is justified. 

Anastasius Sinaita, Migne, PG. 89, Q. 43. (Ecclesiastes 2:24) Is it true that 
there is nothing better for a man than to eat and drink, to make his soul 
enjoy good in his labor? 

Probable references are to be noticed in Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. I. 2. 1.— 
Christianity “new and foreign”—and I. 4. 1.—“our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ a newcomer”—the questions raised in the headings of his Ad Stephanum 
and Ad Marinum, on the contradictions at the beginning and end of the Gos¬ 
pels (cf. Jerome, Ep. 120, Ad Hcdibiam, Ep. 59, Ad Marcellam), and the 
Dem. Evan. V. proem. 3-5:— “Greeks and barbarians alike testify to the 
existence of oracles and oracular responses in all parts of the earth, and that 
they were revealed by the foresight of the Creator for the use and profit of 
men, so that there need be no essential difference between Hebrew prophecy and 
the oracles of the other nations,” etc. (version of W. J. Ferrar, Eusebius The 
Proof of the Gospel, London, SPCK., 1922). 

Jerome, Ep. 57, Ad Pammachium, calls attention to mistakes in the Scrip¬ 
tures, especially in the use of the Old Testament by the New; Ep. 112 Ad 
August. 10, has this to say of Paul: “So you pretended that you were a Jew, in 
order to gain the Jews; and James and the other elders taught you this same 
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about the topics which he considers the most important. Harnack 
made five groups: 1. Criticism of the Evangelists and Apostles as 
Foundation for the Criticism of Christianity; 2. Criticism of the 
Old Testament; 3. Criticism of the Deeds and Sayings of Jesus; 
4. Dogmatic; 5. The Church of the Present. 106 It seems more 
practicable to discuss them in connection with the three principles 
of the Church’s apologetic, regarding Christianity as (1) the 
original religion of the human race, (2) the one way of salvation 
for all men, and (3) the true wisdom. 

The claim of the religion to the greatest antiquity was as¬ 
sailed on the ground of its late origin in history and its debt to the 
Jews, and also for its abandonment of the Jewish Temple, sacri¬ 
fices, and incense. The Hebrew tradition too was attacked, with 
emphasis upon the inferiority of Genesis to the Phoenician records, 
and it was pointed out that the Books of Moses had been rewritten 
by Ezra and his collaborators (following a late Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion). 107 The criticism of Daniel, revived in most of its features 
in modern times, constituted another thrust at the reputed anti¬ 
quity of the Jewish civilization. The differences which Porphyry 
discovered all along the line, between Jew and Christian, Jesus and 
the Apostles, between Peter and Paul, added force to his claim 
that the faith was an innovation. 

A particularly sore point with Porphyry was the assertion 
that Christianity was the one way of salvation. In his own re¬ 
searches he had not found any single path for the soul’s redemp¬ 
tion. Each nation had been granted its own religion. “This is the 


pretension; but you were not able to escape.” Ep. 121, Ad Algasiam, deals with 
the conflict in John the Baptist’s attitude toward Jesus, and Ep. 133, Ad Ctesiph., 
with the problem of the wrath of God. Augustine, Conf. XI. 10, handles this 
question: “How did God employ Himself before He made heaven and earth?” 
Lactantius, Div. Inst., IV. 22, 26, repeats objections to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, paralleled in Augustine, Ep. 135, and in Gregory of Nyssa, Maior 
Catechismns, 9-30 (objections which, according to this last authority, were 
used by Manichaeans). Augustine is asked, in Ep. 136—“Why is this God, who 
is proved to be the God also of the Old Testament, pleased with new sacrifices 
after having rejected the ancient ones?” Cf. also, De Civitate Dei, III. 15, on 
the darkening of the sun for the crucifixion; XI. 8, God’s “rest” on the seventh 
day; XV. 12, XVI. 7, on the distribution of animals after the Flood, and objec¬ 
tions to the resurrection of the body in X. 31; XX. 18, 22; XXI. 2-7, 11-13; 
XXII. 5, 11-12, 25, 29. Chrysostom, Homil. in Joannem, XL. 1, contrasts “If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is true” and “Though I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true”; and LXXXIII. presents this rebuke of Peter: 
“And how does he, who was bidden not to have a scrip, not to have two coats, 
possess a sword? How doth he, who was forbidden even to strike a blow with 
the hand, become a manslayer?” And Homil. in Matth., passim. 

106 Harnack’s arrangement is followed closely by Moffatt, Expository Times XLIII. 

(Nov. 1931). 

107 Macarius, Apocriticus, III. 3; Apocalypse of Ezra (II. Esdras) 14:44. 
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chief fruit of piety,” he was to say to Marcella, “to honor the 
divinity according to one’s country.” 108 But if Christ is to save all 
men, why did he not appear sooner? (By Jerome’s testimony this 
was Porphyry’s frequent objection—“solet nobis obicere”; Augus¬ 
tine termed it one of his weightier arguments). What became of 
the souls of men, in Rome and in Latium, in England and Scotland 
and the isles of the sea, living in ignorance of God’s grace? It is 
no defence to reply that this grace had come to the Jews, for they 
were an insignificant nation, nor did they carry their message into 
Italy before the time of the Emperor Caligula. Was he not so 
necessary to those who lived in earlier times? 109 

Much larger in the remains bulks the contention of Porphyry 
regarding the folly of Christianity. He played up the contradic¬ 
tions in the Scriptures, often shrewdly, sometimes maliciously, 
ignoring contexts as flagrantly as did Christian apologists who 
discovered the life of Jesus in the Old Testament. In many exam¬ 
ples he prepared the way for the historical criticism of our own 
time, and in others he only exposed his own pettiness. He found 
fault with Genesis 2:16, 17 for the prohibition of the knowledge 
of good as well as evil, and he was incredulous of the details of 
Hosea and Jonah. 110 In the New Testament, he concentrated upon 
the discordant genealogies of Jesus and the rival accounts of his 
crucifixion and resurrection. He recalled foolish and contradictory 
sayings of Jesus, some of them apparently attributed only to the 
Evangelists (It is impossible to determine in each instance where 
the blame rests). 

The references to Jesus, ambiguous though they often are, 
do not betray admiration for him. He brought not peace but a 
sword; he disowned his parents; he forbade salvation to the rich. 
If God alone is good, how does the good man bring forth out of 
his heart that which is good (Mark 10:18; Matthew 12 :35) ? If 
his witness of himself is not true, how is he the light of the world 
(John 5 :31 and 8:13) ? 1U Which of these sayings is true: “Me ye 
have not always” or “Lo, I am with you always” (Matthew 26:2 
and 28 :20) ? 112 Is Peter Satan or a Rock (Matthew 16:18, 23) ? 
Jesus used trifling illustrations, like the grain of mustard seed and 


108 Ad Marcellam, 18. 

109 Jerome, Ep. 133, Ad Ctesiph., 9; Augustine, Ep. 102, Ad Deogratiam, Question 2. 

110 Severianus, De mundi creatione, VI.; Jerome, In Osee, 1:2,8; Augustine, Ep. 
102, Question 6; Jerome, In Jon. 2:1. 

in Macarius, II. 7-11. 

H2 Ibid., III. 7. 
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the man seeking pearls; and his preference for “babes” and “them 
that are sick” is an insult to men of character and intelligence. The 
disciples were promised that they should drink deadly poison with¬ 
out harm and move mountains, yet he himself was full of fear when 
challenged to leap from the Temple. The saying that his followers 
should eat his flesh and drink his blood (John 6:53) could not 
have been said by him, nor by Mark, Luke, nor Matthew, because 
it places its approval upon cannibalism, now held in disgrace by 
all men. 113 

The account of the casting out of the demons from the afflicted 
man and into the swine receives an extended treatment. Why 
should Jesus so befriend the demons as to grant them their re¬ 
quest? And what was the merit of freeing one man and frighten¬ 
ing others? Perhaps he could not drive out the demons and needed 
to persuade them. How could so many swine choke in a lake? And 
why were swine there, where they were forbidden to be kept? He 
did not save his disciples from the storm on the sea, for it is not a 
sea but a lake, not large enough for an all-night voyage. 

“From such childish records we know the Gospel to be a sort 
of cunningly woven curtain.” 114 

Jesus himself was guilty of lack of steadfastness when he 
broke his promise not to go up to Jerusalem (John 7 :8, 10). How 
does he threaten eternal punishment upon unbelievers, in view of 
his saying, “With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again”? Did he take away sin, when he created discord be¬ 
tween fathers and children, causing many to forsake the traditions 
of the elders? 110 He was a false prophet in asserting that John 
would be a martyr with his brother James. He commanded a man 
not to invite his friends to a banquet, but only the poor; therefore 
the poor, if friends, are not to be welcomed. He said that the work 
of salvation had been accomplished (John 17 :4) before the Stand¬ 
ard of the Cross had been raised. 116 

The Apostles had not the faith which moves mountains, they 
imposed on the good faith of their hearers, and by their miracles, 
insignificant beside those of Apuleius and Apollonius of Tyana, 
they deceived simple-minded women of means. Peter caused the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, and left his prison guards to die 


ns ibid.„ III. 15-19; IV. 8-10. 

11 4 Ibid. II. 4-6 (quotation from Crafer’s version). 

11 5 Jerome, Dial cum Pelag. II. 17; Augustine, Ep. 102, Question 4, De Civitate Dei, 
XXI. 11; Arethas of Caesarea, on John 1:29 (Harnack, Fragment 66). 

116 Harnack in the Sitsungsberichte, Fragments II., IV-V. From Migne PG. V. 
1025-1028. 
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after his escape from custody. Paul condemned him as a hypocrite, 
listing him also with “false apostles and deceitful workers” (II 
Corinthians 11:13). In Galatians 5:12 Paul reviles his opponents, 
though in another place he said, “Bless and curse not”, and again, 
“Christ liveth in me.” Sometimes he is bound by the Law and 
sometimes free from it, he condemns circumcision and circumcises, 
disparages marriage and praises it, advises against eating with 
demons and then says that it is a matter of indifference. And did 
the Lord promise him in a vision that no harm should come to 
him? No sooner was he in Rome than his head was cut off. 117 

Porphyry was as sensitive as Celsus to the Christians’ lack of 
culture. The account of Matthew’s call represented the earliest 
disciples as willing to follow anyone who summoned them. As for 
later Christians, their faith was an unreasoning attitude, their 
name, “the Faithful”, expressing their uncritical assent to what¬ 
ever they might be told. 118 From the beginning they were impover¬ 
ished by their generosity in accord with the commands of Jesus. 
Many of them continued in sin, forgiveness being so easy to win, 
believing that submission was the only repentance required. They 
did not know what is meant by the Divine Monarchy, that God 
must have many gods under Him, just as Hadrian rules many men 
like himself. If they object to such assertions, they admit that the 
angels stand before God, so that the dispute is one over words. 
The images can be defended; those who possess them do not sup¬ 
pose that their god dwells in the stone; they use them for remem¬ 
brance, just as a man makes a statue of his friend. If images are 
unnecessary, so also are the Christian temples, seeing that God is 
everywhere. Even if it be believed that He dwells within the 
statue, that is a more seemly doctrine than that He was born of a 
virgin. 119 

In the opinion of Augustine, once a Neoplatonist, the problem 
of the Incarnation constituted Porphyry’s chief stumblingblock. 
He admitted that ignorance and vice are removed by the Father’s 
Intellect, which at times he called the Son. 

“But that Christ is this Mind you do not believe; for him you 
despise on account of the body he took of a woman and the shame 
of the Cross; for your lofty wisdom spurns such low and con¬ 
temptible things, and soars to more exalted regions .” 120 

117 Jerome, Comm, in 1 Evan. Matth., on 21:21; Brev. in Psalmos, on Ps. 81; In Joel. 

2:28; In Ep. ad Galat., on 5:12; Macarius, III. 1, 10, 20-22, 30-36. 

118 Jerome, In Matth. on 9:9; Eusebius, Dem. Evan. I. 1. 12, 15; Praep. Evan. 

I: 3. 1. 

Macarius, III. 5; IV. 19-23. 
i-° Augustine, De Civitate Dei , X. 28. 
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He delivered an important attack upon the Christian Logos doc¬ 
trines, apparently challenging the identification of Christ with the 
Logos conception so familiar to all the Greek thinkers. 121 

“For he (says the Christian exegete Theophylact), undertak¬ 
ing to overturn the Gospel, makes use of distinctions of this 
sort: ‘If the Son of God be Logos, he must be Outward Logos 
(Xoyoq rcpocpopwos) ; or Inward Logos ('kb'foq svBtaOexo<;), but he 
is neither the one nor the other; therefore he is not Logos at all.” 

Other leading doctrines which he opposed were those of the be¬ 
ginning and end of the world and the resurrection of the body. In 
his theology the soul could not be saved until finally separated from 
body, if necessary after a series of transmigrations. Unlike Plato 
and Plotinus, he denied that the souls of men ever return into the 
bodies of beasts. 122 It is known that he opposed the Greek Atticus 
on the subject of the eternity of the world, and it is probable that 
the same argument was offered in opposition to the Church’s escha¬ 
tology. The Christian myths belonged with the cruder conceptions 
of his youth. 

It is evident that Porphyry bore heavily upon his opponents’ 
ignorance of history, their lack of appreciation of the religious 
development of other peoples, and their materialistic ideas of God 
(in the doctrine of the Incarnation), the resurrection of the body, 
and the beginning and end of the world. They for their part as¬ 
sailed him on the oracles and allegory, images and demons, and 
above all his undisguised polytheism. His contradictions proved 
as vulnerable as those which he discovered in the Scriptures. The 
Church won by answering Porphyry out of Porphyry, employing 
his own methods against himself with amazing effectiveness. 

Harnack attributes his failure in part to his not being both a 
philosopher and a statesman. Certainly the old religion needed a 
vigorous reformation and a strong man to lead it. Neoplatonism 
was a reformatory movement, but it appealed only to philosophers, 
holding in contempt the common man whom the Gospel was reach¬ 
ing. In Plotinus, as Dean Inge observes, a humble occupation was 
considered a bar to the highest life; and his follower had nothing 


121 Theophylact, Comm. in Evan . Joannis, (Migne, EG. 123. 1141) on 1:2. The¬ 
ophylact dismisses Porphyry’s objections with the assertion that Logos cannot 
be divided in this way, nor separated from God and Father. Therefore Logos 
is neither jrpoqpogixot; nor evSkxOetoc;, for these are physical terms applicable 
only to created beings. Tt would appear that Porphyry’s argument was more 
effective against those who attempted the separation (as Theophilus, Ad Au- 
tolycum, II. 10), and against those who emphasized the intermediate nature of 
the Logos. . It seems impossible to trace the influence of Porphyry’s criticisms 
upon the Nicene controversy. 

122 D<e Civitate Dei, X. 30. 
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to offer to those not philosophers than that they adhere to the re¬ 
ligion in which they had been reared. The other defect in Plotinus’ 
teaching, according to Dean Inge, was the isolation in which it 
placed the saint. 123 There was much appeal to the heroic in man, 
but it was first and always for his own salvation, and not for the 
rescue of those who might need redemption as much as himself. 
Accordingly, the imitation of God which Porphyry proclaimed was 
not the patterning after a God who stoops down to redeem sinners. 
The Christians confessed a Savior; he had none. 

For its immediate purpose the treatise proved unavailing, and 
the valid criticisms which it advanced were ignored and forgotten. 
Yet even in shreds it possesses permanent value, for its appeal to 
history, its demand for consistency, and its contribution regarding 
the eternal world and the relation of God to the world which is 
implied therein. To-day a Porphyry might challenge the claim of 
Christianity to be the universal religion. 


123 Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, vol. II, pp. 188, 191. 
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